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Switzerland, the statistics show 
erage length of life in that city in the six- 
teenth century, was 21.21 years, in the 
seventeenth, 25 67, in the first half of the 
eighteenth, 27.75, in the last half, 36 25, 
while today it is about 43 years. This pro- 
gress will surely continue as men study the 
causes of disease and the means of preventing 
it. 

In speaking of the causes of the wonderfully 
rapid accumulation of wealth and capital in 
modern times, Prof. W. H. Brewer says: The 
material wealth and working capital of the civ- 
ilized world, has more than trebled within less 
than a lifetime, and now more than equals all 
that had been saved in all the thousands of 
years that had gone before, and that too, 
while there bas been a general enjoyment of 
the comforts of lite, and a much greater in- 
dulgence in its luxuries. The causes usually 
assigned for this rapid growth are the inven- 
tion of modern machinery, the use of steam 
as a motor, the modern means of transporta- 
tion, the application of the natural sciences 
to the arts and industries, the spread of pop- 
ular education, the diminution of wars, and 
the production of the precious metals. All 
these have had their influence, but the great- 
est of all causes is to be found in the better 
average health of civilized countries, and the 
longer average term of life which is now se- 
cured to working men.” 

The motto ‘health is wealth” applies to 
none more than to farmers, and it is a good 
omen that they are beginning to learn that 
many of our pestilential diseases may be pre- 
vented. How to do this is a question which 
should be carefully considered, both in our 
schools 


that the av- 


and homes. The more prominent 
causes of diseases among farmers are sanitary 
defects, pertaining to barnyards, hogpens, 
privies, cesspools in too close proximity to 
wells and hence impure drinking water, filthy 
cellars, lack of ventilation, ignorance of hy- 
gienic laws, overwork and want of recreation. 
There should be more fresh and less salt meat, 
more good yeast bread, boiling, broiling, and 
less frying in fat. 

Every girl should learn the art of cooking. 
Her future housekeeping, even if living in af- 
fluence, will be more likely to insure her own 
comfort as well as that of her family, if she 
has a practical knowledge of housework. 
Oar children should be early taught, both in 
the family and school, that to learn to be use- 
ful is alike their duty, privilege and interest. 
Pies and cakes are used to an injurious extent. 
Wendell Phillips says that*‘since slavery is abol- 
ished, the next great revolution needed is the 
abolition of the American nuisance of pies.” 
This article is seldom, if ever, found on the 
continent of Europe, though still used toa 
limited extent in England and Scotland. The 
more common diseases among farmers are 
first, pulmonary affections in various forms; 
second rheumatism; third dyspepsia; fourth 
fevers, especially of the typhoid type. The 
farmer with his active outdoor life, can digest 
almost anything and often thrives on a wretch- 
ed diet, but the wife and daughters living too 
much in doors, grow pale and dyspeptic on 
the same fare. Though dyspepsia stands 
third in the list of diseases among farmers, it 
is the first in its prevalence among their wives 
and daughters. Farm houses may be and 
ought to be better located than city residences. 
Low sites, where the house drains are slug- 
gish, the fogs frequent, the air stagnant, and 
the etiluvia from outbuildings confined, should 
always be avoided. Next in importance is 
cleanliness in the surroundings of the farm 
house. The direction that needs greatest ur- 
gency and iteration to householders is, look 
carefully to your wells. Dr. Derby says: ‘‘a 
well twenty feet deep should have no privy, 
pigpen, barnyard, drain, or slops or garbage 
thrown upon the surface within thirty feet in 
This rule, which gives the 
Colonel 


any direction.” 
minimum distance, is often violated. 
Waring and most sanitary engineers would 
make the distance much greater. If the waste 
water from the kitchen were thrown upon 8 
new place each time till the old place was dry, 
the sun and air would purify the ground, and 
though this plan is untidy in appearance the 
well would not suffer. 

The Connecticut State Board of Health re- 
port very many cases of typhoid fever and 
other diseases as traceable to bad wells. Pul- 
monary affections among farmers are caused 
by needless exposure to cold and wet and by 
bad posture. The theory of hardening one 
so as to mind neither wet nor cold is fallacious. 
No degree of health, strength or endurance 
is ever gained by getting wet through or 
chilled through and through. The French, 
Swiss and German farm laborers are far more 
erect than American farmers, every boy in 
Germany expecting to spend at least two years 
in camp is early trained at school to be ‘‘erect 
as a soldier.” ‘Sit up” is the order every- 
where enforced. Well would it be if our 
farmers’ boys and all our youth so commonly 
enervated by stooping, would imitate this ex- 
ample in European schools. 

No words need such iteration by American 
teachers as sit up. Our youth should learn 
that they will live the longer, be the stronger, 
if they sit erect, walk erect, work with a firm 
back bone, and sleep at least straight, keep- 
ing the form in the position to favor full and 
deep breathing. 

The farmer’s home should be one of intelli- 
gence. To no industrial calling is education 
more essential thantothe farmer. All science 
bears directly or indirectly on his calling. 
Hence a first class agricultural paper is a good 
investment, and a good weekly paper should 
keep him familiar with the movements of the 
day. Children should be trained to read 
aloud in the family good papers or books, and 
to learn how to talk well should be the con- 
stant aim of both home and school training. 
The farmer’s home should be social and sunny. 
A heart without hope is like a ship without 
sails. No right enjoyment ends with the pres- 
ent moment. One may be ever happier for 
having been happy. A sunny childhood tends 
to illumine a lifetime, and when the lapse of 
years obscures other memories, this remains 
the last that time can ever efface. We need 
more heartily to cultivate home affections, 
provide home enjoyments, and foster home 
courtesies. If taste and culture adorn our 
homes and grounds, our children will find the 
healthful pursuits and pleasures of rural homes 
more attractive than the pomp and glare and 
whirl of city life. The hankering for city di- 
versions and excitements, and ambition for 
easier lives and more genteel employments, 
have brought ruin to multitudes and financial 
disaster to the nation. A great peril to the 
land to-day comes from the swelling throngs, 
ranging from the reckless tramp to the fash- 
ionable idler, who are ever devising expedi- 
ents, foul or fair, to get a living without work. 
The disparagement of country life has been 
one of the worst tendencies of the times. 

Archdeacon Hare said: **To Adam Para- 
dise was home, to the good among his descend- 
ants home is Paradise.” 

Says Goethe: ‘‘He is happiest, be he king 
or peasant, who finds his happiness at home.” 
The best product of christian culture is a re- 
fined and kindly home. 





Jostan 8. Kenerson, the former proprie- 
tor of the Jersey Queen that was sold to W. 
B. Darling, of New York, for $2000, now has 
a herd of fifty-three Jerseys of the ‘‘Queen” 
family on his Jersey Queen Dairy Farm, some 
of which bid fair to equal, if not exceed, that 
famous cow. 





BONE FOR PASTURES. 


Mr. H. 8S. Stockwell, in the Farmer of April 29, 
gives an account of a very successful experiment 
in turning over a mowing field, and after applying 


a dressing of 1200 pounds of fine bone, seeding it 


with grass. I would like to ask if you think the 
same method would work equally well for renew- 
ing an old pasture? What kind of seed is best for 
& permanent pasture? What does fine ground 
bone cost per ton? What does potash cost, and 
where can I buy these fertilizers ? J. H.C. 
Woodstock, Conn., May 1, 1882. 
Remarks.—Under similar circumstances, 
& grass plant will grow equally well, whether 
it is destined to be cut with a scythe and made 
into bay, or nibbled by cattle at pasture. 
Pure, fine, raw bone is one of the most relia- 
ble forms of fertilizer offered in our markets. 
If applied in sufficient quantity, it is, on many 
soils, almost a complete manure, containing 
as it does both phosphoric acid and nitrogen. 
On some soils an addition of potash would be 
of immediate benefit, while on others it would 
seem to do no good. In comparing a pasture 
with a mowing field it must be remembered that 
the latter is usually in much better condition 
to respond to applications of either stable ma- 
nure or artificial fertilizer. Mowing fields are 
ploughed often and fertilized often, while most 
pastures are allowed to lie untouched for a 
great many years. Pastures too, are usually 
more difficult to plough. There are very few 
pastures in New England that could be 
ploughed well enough in September so as to be 
fit for immediate seeding. They would need 
ploughing and reploughing, and much working 
over with the harrow and cultivator before a 
good, mellow seed bed could be obtained. 
We should want at least a whole year for put- 
ting an ordinary run out pasture in good con- 
dition for reseeding. We would plough the 
first opportunity, whether it were spring, sum- 
mer or fall; would then harrow as often as 
harrowing would do any good; would kill ev- 
ery green thing that started, and as soon as 
the turf was rotten enough to pulverize, 
would replough and then harrow azain, using 
a disc barrow that would cut the turf fine. If 
the pasture were free enough from rocks or 
other obstructions, it might do to plant it to 
some, 80 called, hoed crop, but unless it were 
quite easily worked, we would keep the land 
fallow. It is not good economy to plant a 
field for the sake of cultivating tt, when the 
cultivation can be done more cheaply and far 
better with the crop out of the way, and es- 
pecially when the crop is of doubtful profit, 
raised even on easily worked soils. From Ju- 
ly to September is a suitable season for re- 
The best for a 
pasture will depend somewhat upon the char- 
acter of the 
dactylis glomerata, should not be left out of 


seeding. varieties of seed 


soil. If moist, orchard grass, 
a mixture. 

June grass, poa pratensis, is valuable al- 
most everywhere, so is redtop, agrostis vul- 
garis, and its near relative Khode Island.Bent 
grass. To these may be added some of the 
tescues and clovers. 

Fine ground bone can be bought in market 
for about $40 per ton, varying somewhat ac- 
cording to fineness and the quantity purchased. 
Muriate of potash sells according to quality, 
from $38 to $45 perton. Any reliable dealer 
in fertilizers will furnish the bone or potash 
in any desired form, either by the barrel, bag, 
ton or car load. 





RAW BONE AS A FERTILIZER. 





Fertilizers composed wholly or chiefly of 
pure, ground bone, we believe, are at the 
present time, among the cheapest forms of 
fertilizer offered the farmer. We are 
ceipt of a tabulated report on fertilizers by 
Prof. F. A. Genth, chemist to the Pennsyl- 
vania Board of Agriculture, in which is given 


in re- 


the analysis of over one hundred samples of 
fertilizers, such as are sold in that State. A 
considerable proportion of these are pure, 
raw bone, ground more or less fine, and in 
nearly every instance the estimated value is 
relatively higher, as compared to its selling 
price, than that of any of the dissolved or su- 
perphosphate preparations. It would seem, 
judging from the table, that the less labor 
there is applied to bone manure, the greater 
the economy to the purchaser. It must be 
remembered, however, that raw bone of av- 
erage fineness, is not so readily available as 
plant food, as bone which has been treated 
with sulphuric acid, but if it is applied freely, 
it will bring good crops the first year, and 
continue to yield up its plant food for many 
years in the future. I)issolved bone usually 
contains a considerable percentage of water 
added with the sulphuric acid, which reduces 
the intrinsic value of the fertilizer per ton. 

Market gardeners who fertilize for each 
crop, and tenant farmers who are liable to 
vacate their grounds at short notice, can af- 
ford to purchase the dissolved and highly ma- 
nipulated fertilizers, but those farmers who 
expect to cultivate their lands for a long term 
of years, and especially those who have pas- 
tures to improve, will often do better to buy 
liberally of the pure, ground raw bone. It is 
quite probable that steaming is the most eco- 
nomical method of preparing bones for fertil- 
izers. The steam takes out the grease, which 
in part pays the cost, and leaves the limy 
substance soft enough to grind, and in condi- 
tion to be easily rotted down by exposure to 
weather. Grease, it must be remembered, is 
not a fertilizer, neither is water worth buying, 
and the drier our fertilizers are, other things 
being equal, the more valuable they are. 
They are also more easily distributed, and 
clog less when sown in machines. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


Prof. F. W. Putnam, Permanent Secretary 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, has issued his first circular 
preliminary to the annual meeting, which is 
to be held at Montreal in August of the cur- 
rent year. A large and distinguished local 
committee, headed by Prof. T. Sterry Hunt, 
has charge of the arrangements for the gath- 
ering, and has extended invitations to be 
present to several eminent foreign scientists. 
The headquarters of the Association will be 
at McGill University, and the hotel head- 
quarters will be at the Windsor. The gener- 
al sessions and the meetings of the sections 
and committees will all be held in the Univer- 
sity buildings. The new arrangement of the 
sections is as follows: 

Sec. A — Mathematics and Astronomy. 
Sec. B—Physics. Sec. C—Chemistry, in- 
cluding ite applications to agriculture and the 
arts. Sec. )—Mechanical Science. Sec. E 
—Geology and Geography. Sec. F—Biolo- 
gy. Sec. G—Histology and Microscopy. 
Sec. H—Anthropology. Sec. I—conomic 
Science and Statistics. 

All communications relating to the local ar- 
rangements for the meeting must be ad- 
dressed to one of the Honorary Local Secre- 
taries at the rooms of the Natural History So- 
ciety, University street, Montreal. All mat- 
ters relating to membership, and to the pre- 
sentation of papers, will be attended to by 
the Permanent Secretary. Prof. Putnam an- 
nounces that $1250 has so far been subscribed 
toward the re-publication of the proceedings 
of the Association, and he earnestly requests 
that further contributions, as well as annual 
assessments, be promptly forwarded to him at 
Salem. 








A Goop Potato YreLp anD SaLe,—Mr. 
G. B. Gray, a farmer at North Anson, Maine, 
who reads the papers and books which treat 





upon agricultural matters, informs us inciden- | 
tally, in a private note, that he has recently 
sold one thousand bushe)s of potatoes for one 
thousand dollars. The crop was produced 
upon five acres of land. Such prices are ex- 
ceptional, but it is those who grow the best 
crops they know how to year after year, who 
are prepared to reap the extra harvests in 
such a season as the past. Mr. Gray undoubt- 
edly knows how to raise potatoes. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


SWIVEL vs. LAND SIDE PLOUGHS., 


In your issue of April 15, in an article in answer 
to Mr. Richardson, “How to grow corn without 
hand labor,” you say: “The best results cannot be 
attained without the use of the swivel plough.” I 
beg leave to dissent from that idea entirely. I do 
not think it absolutely necessary to lay the furrows 
all one way to obtain the best results. I think it 
more important to have the work thoroughly and 
perfectly done. The furrows should be well turn- 
ed, cracked and left light. 1 have never yet found 
& swivel plough that would turn the furrows from 
eight to ten inches deep, and do the work so com- 
pletely as the landside plough. The Michigan 
plough, with its two mouldboards, or the new 
ploughs, with jointer attached, do the work more 
to my satisfaction. You object to the landside be- 
cause it makes ridges and ditches. If the land is 
well laid out you need have but two ridges and one 
ditch, and that may be filled at the second plough- 
ing, if the team is tarned the opposite way from 
what it was at the first ploughing, turning two fur- 
rows together in ditches or dead furrows. With 
the swivel plough you must have one ditch. It is 
very hard work for me to hold the swivel plough 
and drive my own team, turning the moludboard 
at each end of the picce. 

With my present experience, had I to plough 
your twenty-six acres in one season, I would buy 
me the “Osborn,” or some other good sulky and 
attach any good landside plough you please, and 
guide my team, ride, do the work easy for myself, 
much easier for the team, and in a thorough and 
perfect manner. B. F. Hurcurnson. 


We should have been ready fora 
sulky plough several years ago if we could have 
found one that would do the work as well as thi 
swivel plough—that is, lay the furrows all 
way, leaving no ridges or dead furrows to inter- 
fere with the subsequent use of the 
cultivator. 


ReEMARKS.- 


one 


harrow and 





Our correspondent has evidently never yet learn 
ed to let his swivel plough turn with the turnings 
of the team at the ends, 


without lifting so much us 
a pound of the moldboard himself, which is a very 
easy thing to do, after one learns to let thi 
do all the work. It is also much easier for a team 

to return directly in the last furrow than to drag 

the plough across the ends of the land, with the | 
chain or traces chafing their legs, as is the too com- 
mon custom. 


team 


Again, is not ten inches rather deep ploughing 


for corn land Would not the inverted gras 





ble be of more use to the corn crop if 
It 


It was not 


buried so deeply ? Was once our practice to 


plough deep for corn, but our views have been 





| 

| 

somewhat moditied by later experience. Possibly | 

we may yet be converted to the use of the old land- 

side plough, and thus, like the country Major’s | 

troops, learn to “advance backward 
In regard to your article on “The Coming 


Fence,” I send you a description of a cheap and 


durable fence, which I have used enough to con- 
vince me of its good service. Buy the iron straps 
which come around all crude material used by | 


manufacturers of cloths, and which can be had for 
about 9) cents per 100 pounds; straighten and 
rivet together, and at the same time coil on a ree! | 
of any description. I used barbed wire reels, as 
the most convenient. Sect posts the same as for 
barbed wire, stretch, and nail with wrought nails 
To prevent rusting, cover with coal tar. Cost for 
three wires, ten cents per rod. 

Will it do to sow Hungarian on sod land turned 
over after cutting the grass early, about June 20 

Millville, Mass., March 5, 1582. ¥. B 


Remarks.—The latter past of June 


is a littl 
late to sow Hungarian, in ordinary seasons, but 


if the summer should stretch out at the 


other end 
as much as it appears to be shortened at this end 
this season, it would do well enough. 
on the same subject in last week’s paper. 


See article 





FOWLS FOR EOGS. 

A great many people are of the opinion that the 
Cochins and Brahmas are the best winter layers 
I don’t believe that any more; last fall, I put 
twenty-five Cochin hens in a pen, and also twenty- 
tive pure White Crested Black Polish hens in an- 
other pen; I gave them all the same care and feed, 
but the Cochins ate five bushels more feed than | 


the Polish, while the Polish hers laid three bun- 
dred eggs more than the Cochins. Seven years’ 
experience have taught me that the W.C. Black 
Polish lay summer and winter; they average 
about 180 eggs per hen in a year, and besides they 
have the very best of meat. D. N. K. 


Shimersville, Lehigh Co., Pa., 1882. 








Correspondence. 
EVAPORATION, 
KY E. LEWIS STURTEVANT Mei 
All the water which flows in our streams, and 
which falls on our land, and indeed all the water 
with which we are familiar in our daily uses, is 
derived from the atmosphere, which, in turn, re- 


ceives it through the process of evaporation, where- 


by the fluid water changes its relation and becomes 
It 
tion must, in general, equal the rainfall, when large 
and etfect of 


aqueous vapor. is thus evident that evapora- 


areas are considered. The influence 


evaporation, and even its relative amounts, have 
been but little studied on extended 
though having a most important bearing on clima 


relations. 


an scale, al- | 


tological In order to vaporize a pound 
of water at the equator, a quantity of heat sufficient 
to raise five pounds of cast iron to its melting point 
is required, (Tyndal); and when this amount of 
water has been vaporized from the soil, the heat 
required for this purpose bas been abstracted or di- 
verted from the soil. Toexpress this same circum- 
stance in another form: to vaporize one pound of 
water requires the heat which would suffice to raise 
one thousand pounds of earth one degree in tem 

perature, or conversely, one thousand pounds of 
earth are kept down 1° in temperature by the va- 
porization of one pound of water from their inter- 
stices, (Parkes). The amount of water which 
comes vaporized from the earth, or from a water 
surface, or through growing tissues, is governed 
by the temperature, force of the wind, and humid- 
ity of the air. The productive cause of 
evaporation {s the temperature. The wind influ- 
ences, by ever carrying off the air in contact, and 
The humidity influ- 
ences, in so far as dry air is more absorptive of 
water than is air completely saturated. When air, 
at the point of saturation, is cold, it loses in ca- 
pacity for humidity, and the surplus portion is de- 
posited as dew. 

If water, in any of its forms, is exposed to the 
air, it disappears gradually, as we all know. This 
fact holds as well for snow or ice, and for steam. 
The current of steam poured into the air is quickly 
dissipated, and leaves no trace of its presence to 
the eve; it has changed its name with its tension, 
and what 


prime 


replacing by a fresh stratum. 


was once steam is now aqueous vapor, 
and both forms alike are the vapor of water. The 
block of ice exposed to the cold and treezing air of 
winter, gradually disappears, and our snow like- 
wise disappears during dry winter weather, into 
the air. Very often, indeed, the water evaporating 
from frozen ground leaves a dust, and the roots of 
plants perish from drought as certainly, although 
not as rapidly, as under like conditions in summer. 

When a current of warm air, filled with aqueous 
vapor, derived through evaporation, impinges up- 
on a mountain, or meets a colder current, clouds 
and rain are produced. The air flowing over our 
fields is sucking up moisture to convey to other 
and distant localities in its course, and the rainfal! 
on our land, which has been transported in vapor 
from other districts, but completes the cycle, and 
offers water for evaporation in its turn. 

The refrigeration which accompanies evaporation 
is an important factor for the gardener. His land 
for early crops must part with a portion of the 
winter’s supply before it is in a condition to be 
worked. If he trusts to the sun alone, the removal 
of the water produces coolness and consequent late- 
ness to the soil. The gardener, therefore, aids na- 
ture, by removing the surplus water through the 
agency of filtration, or percolation, as it is called, 
by means of a system of drains. For every pound 
of water removed in this way, which otherwise 
would have to be removed by evaporation, he saves 
at least one degree of temperature for each thous- 
and pounds of soil. In practice, the successful 
gardener, therefore, believes in underdrainage, and 
harvests crops earlier than his uneducated and in- 
experienced neighbor. The gardener believes also 
in conserving the heat which comes to his soil, 
through the use of screens, which impede the free 
progress of the wind, and thus keep the air, al- 
ready partially saturated, from being replaced by 
a dryer air possessing a greater avidity for water. 

From what we have said, it will be seen that 
evaporation is greater in a hot than in a cool cli- 
mate; greater on a plain than in a country broken 
by forest screens; more abundant in summer than 
winter; is affected much by the frequency of rain- 
fall, which implies a moistness of the air. 

Experiments have also shown that plants evap- 





} than 








“FIELD 


We are indebted to the Rural New Yorker for the above handsome portrait of ‘‘Field Marshal.” 
Kinnochtry, Coupar, Angus, Scotland, and imported October, 1879, by Frank B. Redfield, Batavia, N. Y. 


MARSTIAL.” From a 


Photograph. 


He was bred by Thos. Ferguson, 
He comes from the famous 


family of ‘*Prides,” that was the leading strain of Angus cattle in the herd of the late Wm. McCombie, of Tillyfour, who brought these cattle 


so prominently forward at the Paris Exposition of 1878. 


at Victoria, Ellis Co., Kansas. 
orate water during their growth. If a plant be 


isolated and covered with a vlass shade, access to 


the earth and the surreunding air being cut off, 
moisture will be seen to bedew the interior of the 
glass, which moisture will soon accumulate into 
drops, and tlow down the sides. The plant has 


saturated the confined air, and we are collecting 


or rendering visible the moisture beyond this re- 
quisite amount. This amount is greater in a warm 
than a cool day, and as noted for the soil, tends to 
the temperature of the plant below that of the 
Wwe thi- 


autumn, when we observe 


kee} 
surrounding a 
the , in 
the twigs covered with hoar frost, wl 
deposited on them, be 


Ir. not circumstance in 


early morning, 
ich has been 
their being cooler 


iuse of 


the air, and, therefore, condensing its moist- 
ure. The phenomenon of radiation, however, is also 
to be considered in this instance. 

The amount of moisture evaporated from certain 
plants, under given conditions of temperature, has 


been measured and re¢ 





carefully orded by various 


experimenters, and we present the following list of 


results and conclusions 











A sprig of mint, weighing 27 grains, in 77 days, 
emitter a sprig of spearmint, 


in the 


1 2543 grains of water; 
weighing 27 grains, emitted, 





same time, 2555 





A sunflower whos ) square feet of 
surface, gave off, in 24 hours, 3 Ibs. of water. 

| Hales. 

A cabbage plant whose surface of leaves equalled 

, re feet, exhaled in 24 hours very near 3 
lbs.— Hales 

A square foot of grass sod gave off in 24 hours 
more than 14 Ibs.—NSchleiden 

A square foot of pasture grass exhaled in 24, 
hours nearly 54 Ibs. of water.—ScAudler. 

A grass plant w exhale its own weight of wa 
ter in 24 hours of hot and dry summer weather 
Knoz ‘ 

A dwart bean exhaled during 23 days in Septem- 
ber and October, 15 tin its weight of water.— | 
Knop. 

An Indian corn plant transpired times its 
weight of water from May 22 to Sept. 4.—Anoz 


grains; a sprig of common nightshade, weighing 
49 grains, evolved 3708 vrains, and a lathyrus of 
YS grains, emitted 2501 grains.— Edward 

Ane xperiment on an oak tree, extending over 
the whole period of its summer growth: number 
of leaves estimated at 751,592, and the total evapo 
ration in the year, for the whole area of the leaves, 
estimated at 32.89 cabic inches 1.16 cubie centi- 
metres,) while the rainfall during the same tim 
was hut OO cubic inches (65 cu ntimetres 

Von Pettenkoper. 

The experiments of Lawes & Gilbert, 1 red to 
practical forms of expression, show that, in the 
humid climate of England, in general, for cultivat 
ed plants, about 150 parts of water pass through | 
the plant, for one part of dry matter fixed in it, or 
10 parts of water enter the plant to one that er 
ters as a direct source of nutrition to crops. 

We are now prepared to conclude that the 
amount of water evaporated from areas in grass or 
cultivation, is far in excess of that evaporat 


from forests, and we thus see in part the influence 
of woodland in preserving the flow of streains, and 
the apparent moisture of the climate, through the 


greater amount of the water left in the soil for per 
colation. 

We think that the 
justify otfering the con 
and a few 


et will 
Messrs 


iiscellaneous 


of the sul 
of 


importance 


us lusion 


in 
Lawes & Gilbert in full, 
exal 

1. The amount of water given off by the plants 
to bear relation to the 
matter, the total 
or assimilated ; 


iples 


was found 
total 


substance, 


during growth 


quantity of the dry or 


non-nitrogenous fixed 
and within somewhat narrow limits the same rela- 
tion was observed in the case of both graminaccous 
and leguminous corn crops. 


2. In relation toa given quantity of water ex- 


baled, twice or three times as much nitrogenous 
substance is fixed by a leguminous, as by a grami- 
naceous corn crop. 


3. In the growth and ripening of either grami 
naccous or leguminous corn crops, probably on the 
average from 250 to 300 parts of water are given off 
for one part of total dry substance, fixed or assim- 
ilated 

See Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
1871 of the Horticultural Society, 
London, vol. v. part i. 1850; vol. vi. parts ili and 
1851. 

The result of our experiment was, that a plant 
of wheat was found to exhale 100,000 grains of wa- 
ter in 172 days, or the period of its growth, which 
would be at the rate of 2200 imperial gallons of 
water evaporated from an acre of ground per diem, 


Journal 


lv. 


representing a rainfall of 36.5 inches. 








An interesting table given by Carpenter, is as 
below 

Surface. Mean trans- (ireatest trans- 
piration. yiration 

Vine, . . . 1820 8q. inches. 54 0z. daily. 64 0z. daily 
Apple, ..1589 “ 9 « 6 
Lemon, O57 6 “ 8 “ 
Plantain, .2024 ‘ 5 oad mam 


A practical application of these facts is in esti- 
mating the crops which can be matured under 
conditions of rainfall. One inch of rainfall 
is 226,875 lbs., or 27,227 wine gallons per acre. If 
we assume a hay crop to be two tons, then this 
crop has used at least 1,000,000 Ibs. of water during 
its growth, or about 44 inches of rainfall. If we 
subtract from this assumed rainfall the 2} inches 
of water per month, assumed to be evaporated 
from the soil of Waushakum Farm, So. Framing- 
ham, Mass., during the period of the growth of 
the grass, we must have for the use of this crop at 
least nine inches of rain during May and June, or 
its equivalent stored in the land. Hence, 
should not expect this crop, no matter the fertil- 
izer we apply, unless the plant can draw on the 
surplus water or early spring rainfallin the land, 
and the rain which falls during the growth of the 
crop, to the extent of 500 tons of water at least. 
Hence, we find in practice, that if with the ordi- 
nary spring rainfall, there is a deficiency, say not 
over one inch, in the first half of June, that our 
crop seldom exceeds one ton or a ton and a quarter 
to the acre. If we have the proper distribution of 
rain, two tons per acre can be carried to the barn. 
In growing hay, we consequently prefer a clay soil 
which can absorb and store the water preceding 
the period of growth, for use during the growth of 
the crop. 

In New England, August is usually the month 
of drought, and yet observation shows it to be a 
month of the largest, or more than the average 
rainfall. The water which falls on the land is, 
however, not sufficient for the supply of evapora- 
tion from the land, and for the evaporation through 
our growing crops, and the corn plant curls its 
leaf, and the weeds droop their leaves, and the 
pastures grow brown and sere. 

We will now proceed to give the tables and de- 
terminations of the extent of evaporation from 
the water surfaces, and from our instruments, and 
from the soil. 

The only complete determination so far as we 
know, of the evaporation of water from a water 
surface on a large scale, is that made by the en- 
gineers of the Boston Water Works, on Beacon 
Hill reservoir, a granite basin set on arches. The 
area was 28,000 square feet, and the depth of 
water about 12 feet deep during the experiments. 


given 


we 





ered on the outside with zinc, and floated in the 












reservoir, and with atin vessel about 15 inches in | 
ess 
28% 
oa 
Faget 
26% | 
wé $ s 
4.72 63 
6.23 1 
6.54 5 
5.00 2 
4.04 5.82 
2.55 2.93 
v 1.47 1.72 
rotal, . $2.33 29.10 30.45 3 
Mean, . 58.2 4.62 62.6 4.15 4.35 4. 
IS76, 
Jan 1.53 
Feb 4.41 
Mar 6.63 
April $10 
May. . 5S 4.79 4.45 
June 2.05 b 5.15 5.29 
July . 73.1 6.77 8.42 7.15 8.15 
Aug. . 60.5 1.50 Reservoir empty. 
Rept. . 549 3.30 5.06 3.56 * 4.80 
(ct. « . 48.0 1.97 4.34 2.83 3.75 
Nov. .40.8 8.51 
Dec. .223 329 
The instruments used for measuring the evapo- 


ration from a water surface are simply a tight box 


of known area so arranged that the diminution of 
the quantity of water can be recorded. This appa- 
ratus is called an atmometer. The one called 
Gasparin’s, is of tinned copper, one metre (39.371 
inches) square, and 50 centimetres (19.68) inches 
deep. On one corner is a fine screw placed per- 
pendicularly, with a micrometer head at top, and 





e point at the bottom, by means of which a 
small fractional part of an inch of the depression 
of the surface of the water can be estimated. 
In 1853, the evaporation from a water surface 
found at Syracuse, 

0.2 inches; at Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
at Philadelphia, Pa., was 
ches, the rainfall of the same year being 
13.79 inches. Experiments at Plaistow, England, 
showed the evaporation to be 91.2 per cent of the 
Dijon, France, per cent of the 
The average evaporation at Whitehaven, 
England, for was found to be 30.03 
At Cambridge, Mass., about 
6 inches. 

At La Mich., in 18 
vember—cight months—2 


in 
to be 56 inches; 


inches; 





rainfall; at 96.6 


rainfall. 
siX Vears 


Salem and 


nol 
Inches 





», from March to 
inches rainfall, 


No- 
30.85 





ing, 


inches evaporation; in 1866, the rainfall for the 
7 and the evaporation 

in The average of five years’ observa- 
tions at Milwaukee, Wis., for 8 months—March to 
Ni 61 inches for the rainfall, and 
32.58 inches for the ¢ 


riod, 29.78 inches 


same 


r( inches 


vember—was * 
vaporation. 

The evaporation from the soil hardly presents 
such striking figures, as does that which 
tained from @ water surface as measured by our 
experiment Waushakum 
Massachusetts, in continuing 
throughout the year, the evaporation was 39 inches 


is ob- 


instruments. In an at 


Farm in 1876, 
88 Dr. Dalton’s ex- 
periment in England indicated an evaporation of 


out of a rainfall of 4 noches. 


75 per cent of the rainfall; Mr. Dickinson's in 
England, 574 per cent; Messrs. Lawes & Gilbert, 
in England, about 67 per cent; Mr. Greaves, in 


England, about 72 cent; M. Maurier, at Ge- 
neva, 61 per cent, and M. Risler at Geneva, about 
cent; M. Gasparin for the south of France, 
These results we offer without cor- 
rection, for the growing plants on some of the 


per 
70 per 
SU per cent. 
lysimeters, from which these figures are derived. 

Another way f 
the soil, is to calculate the amount of water bornc 
off by rivers. It is estimated from apparently suf- 
ficient data, that the Mississippi river discharges 
at its outlet one-quarter of the rainfall over its 
drainage area. This would leave seventy-five per 
cent to be evaporated. A calculation made 
Madison Bush in Madison County, N. Y., in 1835, 
showed a delivery of 45 per cent of water, leaving 
At Lake Cochituate, 
calculated for its 
drainage area of 12,077 acres, at 56 per cent; in 
I838, at 56 per cent. From 1852 to 1876 inclusive 
15 per cent of the rainfall over this district was 
received into the lake, leaving 55 per cent for evap- 
oration. 


55 per cent for evaporation. 


in 1837, the evaporation was 
O77 


22 ar 


id 67 per cent evaporated. 

These figures but give a general idea, as so much 
depends upon locality, yet they must be of inter- 
est to every thoughtful reader. 
sults obtafned by Ebermayer in Bavaria, which 


will serve to illustrate the agencies which affect | 


The soil from which 
these figures are derived was one foot deep. 


the amount evaporated. 


EVAPORATION 
Spring. Sum’r. Aut'n 


PER CENT OF RAINFALL, 
Winter. Yr. 
6 


Open ground, bare 45 &1 46 46 
Forest, without litter 30 48 40 vy 33 
sia with litter 19 28 40 6 26 


This table strikingly illustrates the influence of 
forests in checking evaporation, and thus conserv- 
ing the water supply. 

One more aspect of evaporation and we are done. 
On tbe elevated plains of Central Asia, where the 
atmosphere is dry, the removal of the sun at night 
is followed by quick refrigeration. In the Sahara, 
where it is said “the soil is fire and the wind 
flame,” the refrigeration at night is painful to bear, 
and ice sometimes forms. In the mountain val- 
leys along the Pacific railroad the thermometer 
may read 90° in the afternoon, and at night fall 
Near Salt Lake, Utah, 
it is said to be difficult to grow Indian corn on ac- 
count of the cool nights. In the phenomena at 
tending evaporation we can find the cause. It has 
been experimentally demonstrated that vapor of 
water is opaque to the heat rays of low intensity, 
while from dry air allows heat to pass off as 
readily as if air did not exist. Aqueous vapor 
therefore acts as a blanket over the earth, and 
when it exists the heat absorbed by the earth and 
by plants during the day is prevented from being 
freely radiated into space during the night. Thus 
moist air, like a covering of glass, admits the heat 
from the sun during the day, and absorbs the heat 
from the earth during the night, and evaporation 
is the secret power which admits of many plants 
being grown in a northern latitude. The removal 
for a single summer night, writes Professor Tyn- 
dall, of the aqueous vapor from the atmosphere 
that covers England, would be attended by the 
destruction of every plant which a freezing tem- 
perature would kill. Thus, screens of evergreen 
trees set across the course ofa drying wind, may 
check the current of dry air, and allow of the par- 
tial retention of moisture derived from irrigated 
fields in the air through evaporation, and thus 
protect the growing crop from frost. Thus the ex- 
tension of irrigation on our plains, by increasing 
evaporation, may allow of the culture of crops at 
present precarious. Thus Salt Lake Valley, as 
we are told, is becoming agriculturally more valu- 
able. 


below the freezing point. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CLEAN CULTURE, 





BY J. W. PIERCE. 





Although my fields are sometimes quite weedy, 
yet I am a believer in clean tillage, and endeavor 
to practise it. While I am not sure whether it is 


Parallel observations were made on a wooden | possible to entirely eradicate the seeds, or germs 
tank, 3 feet wide, 4 feet long and 3 feet deep, cov- | of weeds from our fields, I am sure that by con- 


for | 


The variations during this term being | 


We offer some re- | 


is | 


Field Marshal is now the property of Mr. Robbins Battell, and kept on his ranch 


| tinued clean culture, beth early and late in the 
season, we can so reduce them that they will not 

be nearly so formidable as they are at present on 

many farms. season of clean culture will 

make @ great improvement, and one season of neg- 

| lect will stock a field with weed seed for 

| have often this Ifa 
field is neglected and allowed to mature weed seed, 
or to fill the soil with witch grass roots, it requires 
a great amount of extra labor to clean it again, 
while ifa field, or a portion of it receives extra 
clean tillage, it will be very noticeable the next 
season by its extra freedom from weeds and th 
mellowness of the soil. 


In 


One 


years. I 


noticed in my own labors. 


cultivating and hoeing my corn and potatoes 
‘ th ese 
) facts. I gave my corn very thorough tillage the 
year before, and replanted the same ground partly 
with corn and partly with potatoes, and added to 
the part replanted with corn a piece joining on on 
side, which was in peas and oats the year before. 
To the part planted with potatoes was also added 
a piece which was in potatoes the year before. 
Now both where the peas and oats, 
toes were grown, there was 
ripened late in the season, as well as witch grass 
roots formed year before last, and 
those fields last summer the difference in 


and the pota- 


onsiderable weed seed 





was very marked between where it received very 
thorough culture with corn the year before, and 
where it was somewhat neglected with the other 
crops. 


With so much cold, cloudy and damp weather 


as we had last summer, I found it no small job to 
keep twelve acres of hoed crops clean of weeds, 
bnt I ripened much less weed seed than usual. In 


fact I am trying to clean a very weedy farm of 


these pests, and although it is up hill work, vet I 


am gaining on them every year; and this habit of 
clean culture grows on me too, for every year 


weeds annoy me more than ever before. It is 
therefore not surprising that with this object in 
view, | often bestow more labor on a field than 
the growing crop requires, even to the possi! 


detriment of the crop, in the land 


or keep it clean for future crops, tor I am satisfied 


order to clean 


that in the long run there is neit 
ure in growing weeds. 


her pr 





nor pleas- 


I find corn an excelle 
land, for its 
vantage until 


nt crop with which to clear 
cultivation 


Jul 


an | yntinued to ad- 


into , When the tassels first begin 


to show, and then if the land is rich and planted 
thick, it will shade the ground so that the weeds 
will not make much headway. For the last three 
years I have continued to cultivate it until the 
| tassels were well out, and as high as the horses’ 
backs, but I fear that such late cultivation injures 
the crop somewhat. Cabbage is the best croy 
that I grow for cleaning land. A good crop of 
cabbages if well tilled, is sure death to the worst 
of all weeds, witch grass. With potatoes it is 
more diflicult to keep the land clean, for I do not 
like to disturb them after blossoming, and on 
weedy land the weeds will start and often ripen 
seed before we are ready to dig the potatoes. By 
the use of a Shares’ horse hoe for two vears, I 


have saved one hand hoeing of corn and potatoes 
1 used to hoe them twice, by hand, but now hos 
and hill with horse hoe, and then } 
weeds out of the hills, but I keep the 
going pretty often, until the crop is too larg I 
like todo as much the h 
And now I want to say a word for 


once, ull tl 


cultivator 


with irse as possible. 


wr obtaining the evaporation from | 


Shares’ Horse-Hoe, 


It is an old-fashioned tool, but it 
general use as it deserves to be. I never knew of 
it until two years ago, and I do not think there is 
one in town today, except mine. My attention 
was first called to it by seeing how nicely a friend's 
| potato field, in an adjoining town, was hilled, and 
I bought one on his recommendation, especially 
for hilling my potatoes. He said that it was also 
good for covering fodder corn. Since I bought it 
I have hilled all my potatoes, corn and fodder 
corn with it, as well as planting fodder corn, and 
last spring I used it to cover two acres of potatoes. 
By shutting the wings together, I furrowed out 
the rows, and then by properly adjusting it, and 
| putting the wheel as low as possible, I drove the 

horse in the furrow the potatoes were 
| dropped, and with it drew the soil back from both 
| sides and covered the potatoes. 
| Just as well as if covered by band, and the only 
precaution we had to take was, to step on each 
piece of potato after dropping it, for before we did 
so, the wheel or horse’s feet would occasionally 
| poke pieces of potato along, so as to make the 
| seeding uneven; but after we learned to press the 
| potatoes down as we dropped them, there was no 

further trouble. 

it. 
} drove one on each side of a row, and by running 

the point under the row of potatoes threw most of 

them out, and the rest were easily raked out of 
| the loose soil. When doing so, it is best to plough 

out only every other row, and after picking up the 

potatoes the remaining rows can be ploughed out. 

There is not so much saving of time by digging 
| them this way, as saving of hard work and cutting. 


s not in as 


where 


The seed came up 


We also dug our potatoes witl 


By using a yoke of oxen, or two horses, we 


3y using the horse-hoe we s@ldom cut a potato. 





presume in some places, Shares’ horse-hoe, or pos- 
sibly a better one, is quite common, while in other 
places it is hardly known. Of all the labor-saving 
tools with which I am acquainted, I never 
anything which for so little expense, would save 
so much labor. 

West Millbury, Mass., 1882. 


saw 





For the New England Farmer. 


BEES, FRUITS, Ete. 


Bees are having a hard time this spring, the sca 
| Son has been so cold thus far with but few days 
they can gather honey or pollen, and without doubt 
many swarms will be lost from want of a little 
feed and spring dwindling; a little feeding from 
top of frames and chambers, as recommended in a 
previous article, would save many; but trust soon 
we shall have warmer weather and full bloom of 
fruit, which will give them quite a start in life 
agaim. I think all would find great benefit from 
the use of foundation for brood centres as well as 
for boxes, and now is the time to get them both 
ready for use, and have the guide combs in box 
and hives all ready for immediate use, and then 
when swarms issue they will not have to go to 
your neighbors to hive, or perhaps go into some 
old box or barrel, where they will be of little prac- 
tical benefit. Clean out all filth from hives, and 
if swarms are weak, close entrances to such to one 
half inch, to prevent robbing, until warmer weath- 
erand plenty of flowers, then give them space 
again. Give them, if no more, one-half the care 
you give the pigs and poultry, and they may pay 
you many fold more than either of the others. 
Look at them every day or two and see if all right. 
A little care for them pays in dollars and cents. 


Pears and Pear Trees. 

As Iam frequently asked what shall I plant for 
potatoes and vegetables, and what kind of trees 
and strawberries set for home or market, perhaps it 
may be not amiss for me to give a little of my 
own experience in the matter. I have some 40 to 
50 kinds of pears. The most profitable and best 





for me are the following: Bartlett, Clapp’s Favor- 


ite, Seckel, Sheldon, Beurre d’Anjou, Duchesse, 
Louis Bon, Howell, Belle Lucrative. The Clapp’s 
Favorite, if gathered 6 or8 days before ripening, 
is one of the best in all respects for an early varie 

I think the 
is one of the best 
Dana’s Hovey is coming more into 


ty, good grower and very productive. 
Sheldon too 


and comes later 


much neglected ; it 


favor; it is a splendid pear in all respects. I use 


one pound of muriate of potash to each pear tree 


around the roots, fall and spring, and keep them 
mulched; think this, with whitewashing the bo 
ies and Jarger limbs, may bea preventive of t 

as I have seen noneot itas yet upon my tre I 
think trees two years old with good roots, are pr 
erable to older ones; and will make more prod 
tive and better trees in ten years’ time. A great 


many trees are lost every year by not getting roots 


enough to begin with, and not heading in enough 
when setting them out; and then perhaps forget 
to kee} place, 


and then again billir 


ting to place stones around tre¢ 
and mulch to hold moisture 
up around tree, when the ground should be a 
little lower near the tree in order to hold the rain 
and moisture that fall. I think 
that thousands of trees are lost 
Want of care and good judgment in setting. Bet 
ter take a little more time and see that the carth is 
well packed under centre of tree; use the 
nothing else will do it, and sec that th 
the proper place and packed as you fill; do not, as 
foot on the 
newly filled earth, and press the earth down, tak 


it 18 safe to Bay 


every year from 


hand, 


roots arc in 
I have seen done after setting, set the 


ing off nearly all the smal! fibrous roots from the 
tree, that are so necessary to its future growth and 
life, and then wonder your tree don’t start, or per 
haps scold about the nurseryman ortreeagent. Tree 
peddlers do not trouble me much late years, as I 


deal wholly with responsible parties direct, then I 





know what I get or where to go if notall right. It 
is a cold, trying spring for the buds, and it is for 
tunate they come very slow. I am afraid of late 
frosts to kill and destroy, but time will make plain 


what the harvest shall be 





Potatoes. 

The two best varieties with me are the Watson 
Seedling, new from Peru, tested six years; it is 
the earliest, most productive, best early potato | 
have grown out of very many varieties; itis hardy, 
stands drought well, and is free from blight, and 
excellent for eatir the rround. The Mam 
mouth Pearl is a white varicty, later, great yielder, 


and hardy and of good quality. Early Vermont 
Clark's No. 1, Dunmore, cellent kinds, es- 
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bone about the same, 
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I want a potat 
kee} in good ¢ 


again, and but 
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early in July, that will 


from th nd now 


Watson 


eetic, a 


Seeu ing 


Strawberries. 


As there are so many kinds and so many minds, 


is the best, some would hardly know what they 


t 
had better order for 





nt futu 
strawberry wi 


had found it 


i arrive. 


sure, | 








tin all respects, and I have very grave doubts 
if we get a new berry that much surpasses the 


Downing as a garden or marke 
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want a sweet, nice 


hundreds of 


on. As an iror 
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have ¢ of cultivat 





hardy, luctive berry, a little sour, 


proc 
pr 


th 
the 


Crescent, it will live a 


harpless str 


r grower, and is quite extensively cu 


1 Windsor Chief are both excel 


The Capt. Ja 
| kinds, of re 
arrivals are Manchester, Big Bob, Jersey (uee 


an 


nt 


lent ent introductior T very 


Bidwell, etc., new and yet to be tested; but 


all strawberries want som 


order to produce vine or fruit, and 
ful culture 
one 


I use | and potash, ap] 


autumn and spring, and mu 








1ina two rows of vines, and 


kept One of tw 
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have, water or mulch, and I like 
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nicely wit! find many 
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buckwheat straw, and like it; it does 1 
pack so heavy as hay and leaves; some 


over vines too heavily and many are 


way s. H.S 





Selections. 


A FARMER'S VikW 
IZERS. 


OF FERTIL- 


} 


That the results from commercial fertiliz- 
ers are often unsatisfactory, is well known in 
every district where they have been much 
used, and as compared with the plan of 
ploughing in green crops, especially clover, 
or with the use of barnyard manure, the com- 
mercial fertilizers might all be classed as un- 
reliable; for they occasionally fail to show 
any benefit, while the effect of the others is 
always apparent. But owing to the fact that 
in some seasons, On some soils, with some 
crops, by some ways of application, some of 
the results are very satisfactory, while others 
are not, the easiest and most common way ot 
accounting for the difference, will be to 
charge it to the difierent brands or kinds of 
fertilizers used. Instead of that, I believe it 
is oftener chargeable to their not being used 
judiciously. The various kinds offered for 
sale are probably about as near what they are 
represented to be, as to quality and reliabili- 
ty, as the average of commodities in our mar- 
kets. I have used phosphate and other fer- 
tilizers when I thought their application quite 
profitable; but then I would not recommend 
their use except as a last resort, after improv- 
ing every opportunity of growing and plough- 
ing under clover and other green crops, be- 
sides applying all the manure that could 
reasonably be obtained for the land. It has 
been asked if the application of salt would be 
good on worn-out, sandy soil. I believe that 
the use of a few bushels to the acre, on either 
rich or poor lands, often shows good results, 
from the chemical agency in the soil, but 
doubt its adding much by way of its fertiliz- 
ing qualities.—//enry /ves, in N. ¥. Tribune. 





Va ve or Live Stock 1n ANCIENT TIMEs. 
—The value of live stock, in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, says the National Live 
Stock Journal, seems to have been a mere 
fraction of their present prices. An ox sold 
for 7s. (81.75), a cow for 5s. 6d. ($1.374), 
a hog for 1s. 104d. (47 cente), and a sheep 
for 1s. 2d. (29 cents). A _ hide of land, (20 
acres) might be bought for £5 (825). The 
laws required each person contemplating the 
purchase of cattle to give notice to his neigh- 
bor, upon starting out to make such purchase ; 
and on returning home, he was required to 
give notice who were the witnesses that he 
had bought the cattle. He was allowed to 
place the purchase upon the common pastur- 
age, upon obtaining permission from the town- 
ship authority. 





Grounp Mutter ror Hocs.—Ground mil- 
let seed is excellent feed for hogs. It has a 
nutritive ratio of 1:5.4—that is, 1 of albu- 
minoids to 5.4 carbo-hydrates. This is a 
good fattening ration, and it will depend upon 
the relative price of corn whether the two 
should be ground together. Half millet and 
half corn, ground fine, will make a better ra- 
tion than corn alone. The pork will have a 
better proportion of lean, rat the pigs will 
be healthier while fattening. Ground millet 
will be found a very appropriate food for 
growing young pigs, giving them a larger 
and more muscular frame.—National Live 
Stock Journal, Chicago. 
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he was again elected to Congress, and in 1871 
was chosen Governor of the State, for two 
years; since the expiration of his term of of- 
fice as Governor, he has been largely engaged 
in railroad and manufacturing business, and 
has done much to develop the material pros- 
perity of his adopted State, and, indeed, of 
the whole Northwest. 





THE CROPS. 
he May report of the condition of winter 
wheat by the statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture makes the average for the entire 
breadth 100, the standard of undiminished vi- 
tality and medium growth. The average con- 
dition in April was 102, which is higher than 
has been reported for many years. In April 
of last year it was 86. ie 
Only the States of the North Atlantic coast 
and those at the head of the Ohio Valley, 
Texas and those of the Pacific coast, fail to 
reach 100, while the extraordinary vigor of 
the crop in other sections fully compensates 
for these local deticiences, which amount to 7 
per cent. in Connecticut, 19 in New York, 6 
in Pennsylvania, 24 in Texas, 5 in West Vir- 
ginia, 2 in Kentucky, 9 in Ohio, 5 in Calitor- 
nia, and 12 in Oregon. 

The Bureau of Apriculture ot Llinois, tele- 
graphs to this Department that the condition 
of winter wheat is five per ceat above an av- 
erage in the northern district, three above in 
central and three in southern. This Depart- 
ment makes average by counties 104; cor- 

average 100. In the eastern belt, 
represented largely by New York and Penn- 
sylvania, the weather has been too cold and 
the ground too wet, causing uneven growth 
and a yellow color. In West Virginia and 
Ohio, trost on the 10th and 11th of April cut 
down the most advanced growth, and low 
temperature and storms have chilled and dis- 
colored the plant in heavy soils and low lands. 
Phe chinch bug is out in force in a large por- 
tion of Kansas, Missouri and Illinois, and has 
appeared in some parts of Virginia, but has 
done no material damage yet, and it is hoped 
that the cold storms may destroy the pest. 
Chinch bugs and army worms are doing much 
injury in Texas. There is frequent reference 
to brown rust on the leaves in several of the 
| States of the South, but the stem is not gen- 
| erally attacked, and the injury is nominal. It 
! 


rected 

















| is now too late tor much loss from this cause. 
| Rye is also in good condition, the general av- 
| erage veing Mt It was 100 on the Ist ot 

April, I882, and 97 in April, 1881. Three- 
fourths oi the winter barley is grown in Cali- 
| fornia and New York, in which the averages 
| of condition are respectively 93 and 70. The 


general average 
Cotton returns represent 81 per cent of the 

| proposed area planted on the Ist of May, 
against So per cent in average years. The 
| planting is more advanced than usual from 
Virginia to Florida, and more backward in all 

| the other States, especially in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Tennessee, in conse- 

| quence The proportion 
| planted in Mississippi is 75 per cent instead 
| of 85 in an average year, 71 in Louisiana in- 
stead of 89, 76 in Arkansas instead of 83, and 
77 in Tennessee instead of 80 percent. The 
deficiency on first of May approximated halt a 
million acres, with planting still in progress. 
The proportion of spring ploughing done up 
| to May Ist, in comparison with an average 
year, is greater the present season upon the 


Is SS 


of the overflow. 


Atlantic coast south ot New England, in the 
Ohio Valley and Missouri Valley. It is less 
| than usual in the Eastern States, in the 


Northwestern States, in the lower Mississippi 
Valley, and on the Pacific coast. The condi- 
tion of mowing fields is represented by 92, 
slight deficiencies being reported in the Ohio 

















| Valley and North Atlantic States. 
AMERICAN FARMS. 

Census Bulletin No. 23 leals with the 
very interesting subject of the size and num- 
ber of farms in twenty-eight States and three 
Territories, and contains statistics showing | 

| the changes in each particular during the de- 
ade The aggregate number of farms in 
these States and territories was 3,124,720 in 

in ISSO as compared with 2,193,119 in 1 
an increase of 931,¢ farms, while the in- 
reas n of the whole country 
luring same pe was 4,183. Of 
the arms 1 rte n 18S 271 were 
ccuy eir wners, 10,542 were 
ren 2 r ev, 175,007 were rented 
share l I r of tarms exceeding 
e thirt 1e States and 
Territories ar assified as tollows to 
res iOj mau tc acres, 

vers r 

| There are severa nt and hopeful 
| conclusions suggested by these facts. One is 
| the vast and rapidly growing extent of the 
agr rs rests the country. It is 


, ii y large degree, 
terial wealth of a country, and not 
t lity of its institutions, 





\ people who are anchored to the soil 
are apt to have a love home and a love 
of country which make them the best of citi- 


zens and tl rest material for political 
agitators. sign is the very 
large proportion of farms ovcupied by their 

1 f 3,1 7 and of 
farms 





r good 


OF J, loti 





owners— -.,+ 
the remair I , $n 
ultivated on shares might almost be reckoned 
1e same category, this arrangement being 
arly equivalent to a divided ownership, and 
the cultivators in these cases being men who 

cultivating wholly on their 


ire likely to be 
own account, as soon they have obtained 


1umber, the 475,607 











a fair start. 

(nother noticeable fact is the small num- 
ber, relatively, of very large farms—a fact 
which should help to allay uneasiness about 
prospective land monopolies. The State 
which is worst off in this particular is Cali- 
f Of the 16 ) farms of more than 

acres each, are California 
of the other re in the Southern 


ners a lI if yu 


large part 





States, where the great plantations of the 
slave period aré et broken up. Thus, 
Mississippi bas 18553 such farms, North Caro- 
lina has 1721, Virginia has 1503, Louisiana 

19 and Kentucky 111 no other State has 


so many as 1000. These facts show that the 
relations of landlord and bearing 
upon our agricultural development are almost 
nil, and also that the existence of great landed 
proprietors is not, and is not likely to be, a 
peril. In view of such facts as these, it is 
not surprising that the opportunities which 
this country offers to industrious tillers of the 
soil should prove well-nigh irresistible to the 
over-taxed, rent-ridden and army-cursed peo- 
ples of Europe.—Journal. 


tenant as 


History oF THE CocnetT Criam. — The 
New York World prints an interview with Dr. 
Stewart of Philadelpbia, in which he states 
that the original Cochet claim was divided in- 
to twenty parts by Peter Hevener, contem- 
poary and competitor of Henry Meiggs in 


Peru. Twelve-twentieths of the claim were 
sold or tiansferred to James Montgomery, 
now Vice-President of a cattle car company 


at No. 5 Cortlandt Street, New York; one- 


twentieth was sold to a Philadelphian named 
Carey, who died recently. Hevener retained 
a portion, and Dr. Stewart took what was 
equal to one-fifteenth of the whole. When 
Shipherd appeared on the scene with his 
scheme for a Peruvian company, Dr. Stewart 
was induced to part with his interest to him 
on the understanding that he, (Shipherd,) 
was to purchase al! the remainder of the 
claim. In fact, the understood that 
Shipherd had already contracted to purchase 
the shares held by Montgomery, Hevener and 
| others, and that he was to organize what is 
All 
those parties refused to sell to Shipherd, but 
that person went promptly on with the organ- 
ization of the company on a capitalization of 
#250,000,000. The only basis for the com- 
pany, therefore, was the one-fifteenth part 
transferred to Shipherd by Dr. Stewart on 
payment of one dollar. 


doctor 





Peruvian Arrarrs.—A Lima letter states 
that a Chilian force had two severe battles 
with Indians in the interior, in which the In- 
dians were repulsed with great loss. Mr. 
Trescott is en route to Haurez to meet Mon- 
tero, and formally present his credentials to 
him, and officially confirm Montero’s recogni- 
tion by the United States as acting president 
of the republic; then, an interchange of views 
will naturally occur, and Mr. Trescott will 
learn what may be the plan of action pro- 
posed by the Peruvian chief. Bolivia has 
published a communication sent by the de- 
pertment of foreign affairs to the legations 
abroad. In this document it is declared that 
Bolivia will sign no peace treaty with Chili by 
which the integrity of her territory is assailed, 
and that she will resist until the bitter end. 
She would, however, join Peru in an endeav- 
or to secure equitable terms of peace, as she 
acknowledges her inability to successfully 
prosecute the war against Chili. A Bolivian 
envoy accredited to Montero is on his way to 
Lima under a Chilian sate conduct. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to fellows. Actuated by 
this motive and a desire torelieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with 


his suffering 


full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail by addressing with stamp, naming this pa- 
per. W.A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, 
N.Y. 





Ir you wish to purify the blood, make free use 
of “Wheat Bitters.” It is an economical physician. 





HorricutturaL DispLay.—An interesting 
display of pelargoniums, gloxinias, calceola- 
rias and tulips was made by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society last Saturday, and 
though not so extensive as at the correspond- 
ing period last year, the specimens exhibited 
proved very satisfactory in bloom and growth. 
Among those exhibited by Hovey & Co., was 
a pelargonium showing a ‘‘freak of nature” in 
the tinting of its leaves, which were edged 
with green, surrounding a pale yellow. Mr. 
J. L. Gardner contributed, among other at- 
tractions, fine specimen of rhododendron. 
Four prizes were awarded to Hovey & Co., 
for zonale and bronze pelargoniums, one to 
S. E. Ames for gloxinias, two to John L. 
Gardner for calceolarias and tulips, and one 
to Mrs. I. M. Gill for a table design. Prizes 
were awarded to C. E. Grant for pears; S. 
P. Morris for apples; Geo. Dow for apples 
and rhubarb, and C. H. Brackett for cucum- 
bers and rhubarb. (iratuities were awarded 
to W. A. Bock and E. Shippard for pelargo- 
niums; to John L. Gardner tor ericas: to 
Benj. G. Smith, Mrs. H. C. Meriam and 
W illiam A. Bock for pansies; to Edwin 
Fewkes for display of roses and petunias ; to 
Mrs E. M. Harris, Mrs. E. M. Gill, Mrs. A. 
A. Wood and Mrs. L. P. Weston for displays 
of tlowers.—/ournal. ‘ 


No molasses and water mixture, but a concen- 
trated extract of the active medicinal properties of 
roots, barks, &c, is Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


Che World Abroad. 


BUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIs- 
PATCHES. 
Great Britain. 

The government has introduced its new bill for 
the repression of crime in Lreland in the House of 
Commons. Among other things, it is proposed 
that in those places where the ordinary law is in 
effective, to establish special tribunals: for the tria! 
of cases without a jury. The bill also gives 
power to search for secret apparatus of murder, 
such as arms, threatening letters, &c.; power to 
enter houses by day or night under a warrant of 
the lord lieute t; power to arrest persons prow]l- 
ing about at night, and unable to give an account 
of themselves, who are to be dealt with summa- 
rily, power to arrest strangers, as crimes are gen- 
erally committed by foreign emmissaries, the hos- 
: England not being for such persons as 
he agents of O'Donovan Rossa; and power to re 
move foreigners who are considered dangerous to 
the peace. The government theretore intend to re- 
vive the alien act. Secret societies are to be dealt 
with summarily, and membership thereof will 
constitute an offence under this act. Cases of ag- 
rravated assault are to be treated in a summary 
manner. Power is given to repress intimidation 
and unlawful meetings, the latter to be dealt with 
summarily. Newspapers containing seditious and 
inflammatory matter are to be suppressed, and the 
proprietors required to enter into recognizances 
not to repeat the offences. Justices can compel the 
attendance of witnesses about to abscond. The 
Lord Lieutenant can appoint additional police where 
necessary at the cost of the districts concerned. 
Compensation for murder and outrage will be re- 
quired of the districts where they occur. Out- 
rages are to be dealt with summarily by courts 
which are to consist of two stipendiary magis- 
trates. The Lord Lieutenant is to have power to 
proclaim districts to which this act may be ap- 
plied. The passage of the act was opposed by 
Messrs. Parnell and Dillon, as not in accordance 
with the temperate spirit recently displayed in 
England, and as tending to entirely alienate the 
good offices of the Irisk leaders. Such a_ policy 
would only be playing into the hands of assassins. 
The bill was passed to its first reading by a vote 
of 327 to 22, the minority being composed entirely 
of home-rulers. 

The arrears of rent bill introduced by Mr. 
Gladstone on Monday is limited to tenancies of 
£30, and deals only with two years’ arrears, and 
requires the tenant to pay one year's arrears, from 





































Novemt 1880, to Novem! ISSl. When that 
is paid 1ole of the rema f urrears will be 
cance . The government will contribute the 
remaining one vear’s rent from the residue of the 
rish ¢ us fund, the amount of which, 
It WW. There is no reason 
te ] he « n the government’s con- 
t itions will excee 00,000. The remaining 
half mi will be made up from the consoli- 
dated fund. The progress of th depends 
ipon the progress of the repression bill, which 
annot b splaced. 

lhe police have made but little progress in d 
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laring, 1 
4 i essary it would devo upon the Sultan 
as sovereign of Egypt Twelve Turkish ire ids 
ir lliy prepared f s vice, 1 i 
ticipation of hostiliti 4 s was 
| wrecked in the Bosphorus and a large number of 
. j 4 
Germany. 
i if ha 
{ x! i ‘ t 
I I wl truct 
P it I 
} rn 1 | 
t { iny st h s were a 1 
4 ‘ a il & 
1d swe iway several | r vards aad 
An « : f gas in a cafe on th 
south side of the ilding caused the fire The 
oss is estimated several hundred thousar 
vunds. The Emperor William came from Pots 
jam and was on the ground during the height of 
the conflagration. No lives are known to have 
be lost. 


General Items. 

[he Spanish government is about to make a 
great reform in the practice of the law courts, by 
idm to witness the proceedings, 
which have heretofore been secret. 

Ihe French troops are to be at once withdrawn 
from Tunis. 

lhirty-six houses in the town of Oranienbaum, 

ear St. Petersburg, have been destroyed by fire. 

{after May 22d, the Anglo-American Tele- 
ompany’s tariff from New York and Cana- 
he United Kingdom, France and Germany, 
increased to fifty cents a word. The Eng- 
ench and American government messages 
vill be charged half-rate, and press messages 
twenty-five and twelve and one-half cents 

An Austrian physician, who has visited the 
Jews’ hospital at Odessa, states that there are 125 
horribly mutilatled persons there. The Russians 
have poured petroleum into their wounds. 

A despatch dated Cettinje, May l4th, reports 
that fifty Austrians have been killed by insurgents 
in ambush near Nevesinje. 
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ADVICE TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


On the appearance of the first symptoms—as 
general debility, loss of appetite, pallor, chilly 
sensations, followed by night sweats and cough, 
prompt measures of relief should be taken. Con- 


sumption is scrofulous disease of the lungs ; there- 
fore use the great anti-scrofulous or blood-purifier 
and strength-restorer, Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery.” Superior to Cod liver oil as 6 
nutritive, and unsurpassed as a pectoral. For 
weak lungs, spitting of blood, and kindred affec- 
tions it has no equal. Sold by druggists. For 
Dr. Pierce’s treatise on consumption send two 
stamps. World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Business Notices. 





Agents can now grasp a tortune. Outfit worth 
#10 sent free. Fer full particulars address KE. G. 
Rideout & Co., 10 Barclay St., N. Y ly48 


HOODS SARS- 


la works throngh ! 


| purifying it. 1 s up and s the 
re " etite, restores and 1 
linakes the weak strong 


*s. Lowell, Mass, I'rice 
Sal alers. 


the blood, vitalizing, enric 
tone treng 








Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In Waverly, Maes., May 10, by Rev. Wm. H. Tee . 
Wm. L. Green of Boston to Eliza E., daughter of 
Charles M. Perkins of Waverly. 

In West Somerville, May 9, by Rev. Dr. C. M. Smith, 
Walter S. Burkett to Alice F. Fitch, both of Somer- 
ville. ; 

In Cambridge, May 16, by Rev. E. M. Gushee, Mil- 
ton W. Bradbury to Miss Ada C. Waterman. 

In Chelsea, May 10, by Rev. F. J. Wagner, James 

; ey to Fanny Smith. 
“i io wood, May 14, by Rev. A. S. Hudson, Les 
ter A. Dow of Malden to Mary N. Ricker of Revere._ 

In Lynn, May 11, by Rev. J. P. Farrar, Albert r. 
Lindsay of Lynn to Ella F. Dow of Boston. 








DIED. 


In this city, May 11, John Hill, 80 yrs. & mos. 

In Arlington, May 12, his sister Mary Hill, 78 yra. 8 

8. P . 7 
“> Chelsea, May 12, Cordelia M., wife of W. R. Pear- 
main, Esq, 63 yrs. 6 mos. : P 

In Dorchester, May 14, John S. Lyons, 63 yrs. 

In Quincey, May 12, Hannah 8., wife of Nathaniel 
Wing of Sandwich, 66 yrs. : i 1 

In Cambridgeport, May 13, Uriah Billings, 69 yrs. 

In Duxbury, Mass., May 11, Capt. Daniel Bradford, 
‘ / > =a May 9, Theophilus R. Marvin, 87 yrs. 

In Jamaica Plain, May 10, Mra. Mary Jackson, 77 
rs., widow of the late Samuel Jackson. 

In Hyde Park, May ¥, Jobn Vose of Milton. 

In Greenwood, May 10, Wealthea V., wife of John 
T. Atwood, 48 yrs. : : 

In Charlton, Mass., May 9, Martha H., wife of Fred- 
erick Cheever. a $ ; 

In Lexington, May 10, Helen A., wife of Fernald E. 
Ham, and daughter of Capt. James Huff, formerly of 
Edgecomb, Me. a) 

In Burlington, May 10, Artemas Reed, 71 yrs. 

In Newbury, May 8, Mrs. Fanny, widow of the late 
James Short, 88 yrs. 5 mos. : 

In Hopedale, May 11, Susannah J., wife of Edmond 
C. Deming, 70 yrs. 1 mo. 

In Dedham, May 12, Charles L. Blake, 85 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Medford, May 3, Josiah Sanborn, 82 yrs. 














In Cambridge, May 15, Mrs. Eliza D. Ward, widow 
of the late Ivory Sands, 77 yrs. 4 mos. 

In Roxbury, May 4, Mrs. Susan Piper Gibbs, wife of 
Ira Gibbs, Esq., 87 yrs. 9 mos. 

In Marblehead, Mrs. Mary W. Merritt, widow of 
Thomas H. Merritt, 78 yrs. 7 mos. 

In Auburn, Me., May 12, Maria H., wife of the late 
Rev. Anson Phelps Tinker. 





Be Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columus, will please say that they saw 
NEW ENGLAND 


the advertisement in the 


FARMER, 





New Advertisements. 


W ANTED---First class Salesmen, on salary, by 
month, to solicit orders for NURSER 
STOC Experience not necessary. Address 
Db. F. ATWOOD & CO., _ 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


the 
K 





TO RENT FORA TERM OF YEARS, 
rpxo A PRACTICAL FARMER, WITH 
$500. The best equipped stock and Milk Farm 
inthe State; 225 acres; pasturing for 50 head; new 
Buildings and Farming Tools Nothing to buy but 
the stock. Milk sells for Sc. at door, éc. delivered. 
House well arranged for summer boarders; 3 minutes 
walk to depot and post office. The rent will be 
satisfactory to reliable parties. A young man pre 
ferred. For particulars, GEO. H. CHAPIN, 
sSwoy Herald Building. 


$1 SWISS ORGAN $1 


Known as the Tyrolean Music Box; eight tunes as 
follows: “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” “Sweet By and 
By,” “Down in a Coal Mine,” “Grandfather’s Clock,” 
“Hold the Fort,” “‘tlome, Sweet Home,” “The Last 
Kose of Summer,” ** Masea’s in the Cold, Cold Ground.” 
I will send the Swiss Organ by mail, postpaid, to every 
reader of this paper, on receipt of One Dollar, or Three 
Organs for Two Dollars. W. SCOTT, 22 New 
Church St., New York. 4w20 






BRADLEY’S SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Has Stood the Test for Twenty- 
one Years! 


1861, 500 TONS, soe 


0005098 UAAO ‘ISS AI SA’IVS 


SALES IN 


ora, 


Sly PHospHate - VF = PH 
For twenty-one years Bradiey’s Superphospliate has 
been the standard fertilizer of New England, as it is 
now of the United States. It owes its superiority to 
having all the elements of plant-food combined in the 
best proportions, to the high grade materials of which 
it is composed und to the great care taken in its mann. 
facture, insuring an unequalled mechanical condition. 
It is a pure bone Superphosphate, and, unlike other 
phosphates which are only claimed to contain one or 
two elements of plant-food, and recommended to be 
used only as helps in connection with other manure, 
this Phosphate contains 


All the Elements of Plant-Food and in 
Sufficient Quantities to Meetthe 
Requirements of all Crops. 


It can therefore be used with or without barn-yard 











manure. For further particulars, send for pamphlet 


containing full directions for use and testimonials 


from many of the best farmers in New England, 
mailed free to any address upon application. 


For sale by Local Agents throughout New 


England. 
BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO,, 


27 Kilby Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 





y\ 


k 


HILLANo DRILL | 
PHOSPHATE 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET (882. 


} 


This is a true and 


may be usedonany 


one superphosphate, 
rop, in the hill or drill 
or broadcast, either with or without ma 
pure. can be 


As its name indicates, it 


used in the hill or drill, to give crops a 
vigorous start, and to improve the quality 
ind stand ol 


vield of 


grain, or the 
vegetables, corn, &c 
sold 21,850 tons of 


quality and jj 

potatoes, 

t year we have ! 

rtilizer against 1000 tons in 1876, show. | 
that our goods are liked by the far 








mers. Buy the best, and of the most reli 
able parties. If there is no local agent || 
peur you, send to us 

Pamphiets mailed free. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


OWKER FERTILIZER C 
BOSTON & NEW YORK 








LIME FOR FERTILIZINC. 
VIRST QUALITY UNSLAKED LIME 
in lar s, holding an amount equal to two 
bbls *rice 22 per cask, delivered at depot in Boston. 

ewig ARTHUR YOUNG, 13 Kilby St., Boston 


irge cask 





3A CHALLENGE ]j 


We are ready to put into the hands of any 
Responsible Farmer, a 


CASHDAY SULKY PLOW 


To compete with any other Sulky Plow in the market, 
he to decide as to the work it will perform, and the 
ease of draft compared with any other, on all kinds of 


land. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


Nos. 80 and 82 So. Market St., 
lott ROSTON. 
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Acts Ais see 
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Prescott’s Sliding Door Hangers, 
No Rolis or Tracks above or below. 


Truss Hangers (see cut) for Barns, 
Warehouses, &c. 
Brace and Balance Hangers concealed from 
view for Parlor Doors. 
Perfectly Easy and Noiseless Movement. 
In ordering, state width, hcight and thickness of 
door. 


PRESCOTT M’F’C CoO., 
235 Washington St., Bosten. 


Send for circulars. 26t19 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, _ 
% 


Breakfast Cocva 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


18t15 













To any reader of this paper who wil! send his 
name and nine dct. postage stamps, we 
will send a nice new Time-keeper in 
oreide care, with clear glass 
crystal, in good working 

der and warranted 
his offer is 


made 
ated ( for 2icts. additional. Address 
ANDLESON & CO. Readville Mase 


2wlg 


BEATTY’S Organs, 27 stops, $90. Pianos $125 up 

es Factory running day and night. Papers 

= Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 
y51 






and 
and holds good 
. Twoonly will 

for bOet 





ntt A fine 











6 Gold, Motto Birds, All Chromos, 65 styles, name 
on, 100. 6 packs 50c. O. A. BRAINARD, Higga- 
num, Ct. owid 





3 Per Week can be made in any locality. 
\ Something entirely new for agents. $5 outfit 
free. G. W. INGRAHAM & CO., Boston, Mass. 26t15 


FOR LADIE ONLY.—Send 6 cents to Ret- 


sabala Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
for a Wood Folding Foot Rule and Tuck Measure— 








two articles indispensable to the Work Basket. 13t14¥ 





Albany Corn and ‘Seed Planter. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR ENSILACE. 


— 





Awarded the Highest Medal at the Centennial as being the Best Planter. 


SAVES ITS COST IN PLANTING TEN ACRES OF CORN. One man and a horse can plant 
from seven to ten acres of Corn in one day with the Planter, at a cost of from $3.50 to $5.00. 

This PLANTER at one Process, Opens its furrow, Gauges, Drops, Covers the Seeds, Rolls 
them down, and drops the Fertilizer if Fertilizer attachment is used. Also, measures and marks off the 
distance for the next row or drill to be planted. 

It will plant all kinds of Seeds, from Corn, Beans, Peas, &c., to the smallest and varied forms of 
Garden Seeds, in Hills or Drills, at any distance between the Seeds or Hills. 

ith Recent Improvements in Strength and Workmanship, the manufacturers are enabled to 
offer this Machine as the mearest perfect Planter extant 

There have been more than Twenty-five Thou 
which are giving unqualified satisfaction, 











and of these Planters made and sold, ali of 
It may be worked by Horse or Hand. 


6< ss OS 


Albany Corn Planter 
= - ag 23.00 


Descriptive Circulars Mailed on Application. 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
51, 52, 53 North Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DR. JOHN M. BAILEY’S 
MAMMOTH ENSILAGE 


(TRADE MARK) 


SEED CORN. 


‘, bushel plants an acre. Price $3.90 bush. No charge for bags. Yields more and makes better Ensilage 
than any other kind. Send for 60 page Farmer’s Hand Book; sent by mail Free 


2w20 P. O., BILLERICA, MASS. 


BRAMER’S CULTIVATOR. 











SEC LEON 





BRAMER’'S CULTIVATIOR thoroughly works rowed crops in the neatest manner, turning the soil 
either towards or from the row, at 1 leasure, and leaving the earth light, while the grass and weeds are com 
pletely buried. The cutting disks an be adjusted to any angle desired; can be set so as to throw the soil to 
ward or from the row; can be set 80 » cut deep in centre and shallow next the row, or the reverse—and 





Phe di-k+ do not clog or tear up sods or old corn stalk 
Corn, potatoes, or any other rowed crop, can b 


but will effectually cu 


as with the hoe. 


THE WARRIOR MOWER CoO., Little Falls, N. Y. 


AND 8 50. MARKET ST., BOSTON. 


ESPOSIZIONE MUs:CALE IN MILANO 


Sotto il Patrocinio di Ss. MM, 


can be adjusted to any width 
up and bury weeds 





hilled as effectually 


l3teowl2 








la Regina, 


ITALY Palazzo Del R. Conservatorio. 


188i. AT THE GREAT ITALIAN MUSICAL EXPOSITION 


Recently closed at Milan, was probably the MOST EXTRAORDINARY COLLECTION OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, old and new, ever yught together; fully illustrating the great progress which has been 
made and present high excellence in this department of manufactures After exhaustive examinations, testa 
and comparisons, extending through a period of several months, more than 250 Awards were made of 
medals and diplomas, in recognition of degrees of super-excellence attained in the various de partments ot 
musical art and manufacture. For REED INSTRUMENTS, including Organs and Harmoniums of all desc rip- 
tions, European and American, 


THE CRAND SILVER MEDAL, 


Being the only highest award in this department, was conferred upon the 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Their manufacturers value this extraordinary d 
occasion, especially as an INTERNATIONAT 
SO PRE-EMINENILY MUSICAL. The Mas 
the Royal Court by CARLO DUCCI of Rome, 
Queen. 

Atall the great WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITIONS for fourteen years thes 

















tinction the n gh 5 ise Of the importance of the 
MUSICAL INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION IN A COUNTRY 
n & Hamlin Organs were honored by especial exhibition before 
and warm commendation their Majic King and 





) 


“ties the 





Organs have 








received the HIGHEST HONORS, being the only American ‘ hich hare received such at any 
During the year just closed this Compa have introduced improvements of 
IMPROVEMENTS. greater value than in any similar period since the introduction of the American 
Organ by them, twenty years since 
are now received from their factories daily, surpassing in capacity and excellence 
ELEGANT STYLES anything which has before been produced, and certainly worthy to be ranked 
with the VERY FINEST MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD. They are in cases of solid BLACK WALNUT, 
MAHOGANY, ASH, EBONIZED, &e., at net ca icés, $240, $330, $360, $300, $450, $570, $540 
and $800. 
POPULAR STYLES including also, the most valuable of the recent improvements, and adapted to 
y all uses, } iblic and private, in plain and elegant cases, are at $22, $30, 


$57, $66, $72, S84, $90, $93, $00, $102, $105 to $200, and up. 


EASY PAYMENTS These organs are sold f easy payments, or will be rented until rent 
§ pays for an organ 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Wisse ie yee re se 
y !HAN ONE HUNDRED STYLES OF ORGANS, 

with nef PRICE LISTS and circulars, will be sent free to “any one desiringthem. Certainly n ne should buy or 

rent any organ without having seen these circulars, which ntai ) information ut organs 

MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN AND PIANO CO., 
154 Tremont Street, BOSTON, 46 East 14th Street (Union Sq.,) NEW YORK; 149 Wabash Avenue, CHCAGO 





WIARD CHILLED PLOW, 
~ # 


SECOND TO NONE. 
SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 50,000 TONS, 
This Ferti 


firet 





zer, which 





was at sold almost 


entirely in 


The WIARD PATENT CHILLED PLOW 
has many points of superiority over ther Chilled 
Plow in use, and is increasing in yx 


the Southern 





States, has of late 


years 


where. It swept the field N g t become so deservedly 
New England Fair last September. Before uu buy, ; : os ? 
you should see it or send for circular of it t popular in the North, for 


he cultivation ofall Farm 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
VECETABLE SEEDS, 


All the Leading Varieties, Choicest 
Beat in Quality, selected expressly for 
Market Gardeners and Family use. 


FLOWER SEEDS 


Of the Most Popular and Beautiful 


Crops, that the Company 
have enlarged their works 
especially 
Northern demand, and 
; We are now in a position 
to fill orders promptly 
Pamphlets containing 
* testimonials and other 
information furnished by 
our local agents, or on 
application to 


& CURTIS, 


| General Selling Agents of Pacific 
Guano Company, Boston, Mass. 


1240 


to supply the 








2 





Windmill concern in the 
world. 9000 of these mills 
are in use, 300 of them beirg 
in New England. Of the 
many testimonials trom lead 
ing citizens, we publish one 
from HARVEY D. PARKER, 
roprietor of the world ree 
Soston : 


KINDS, 


FOR SILOS. 
Varieties. 
FARM SEEDS ANN RO 
’ NEWARK AND ROSENDALE, 
Seed Grain, and Grass Seeds, for dry and green Fod- Rondout, by 
der and Ensilage Crops. Seeds for ROOT CROPS, Aes, 
WALDO BROS., 
Our Seed Catalogue will be furnished on application. 
D Dealers in 
Le Oe Al x " ‘ . ' Na 
E\ ERETT & G LE ASON * Lime, Plaster, Drain Pipe, Bricks and 
| 
E OFFER FOR SALE THE FOL- 
Clark’s No. 1, finest quality, very productive, and 
the Earliest variety in cultivation. Beauty of He- 
bron, Early, and of choice quality. 
America, equal to Snowflake in quality, and muc 
more productive. Mammoth Pearl, a large Pota 
to, of finest quality and great yielder. 
White Elephant, a superb late variety of choice 
quality, and recommended as the best Winter Potato | I AVE ESTABLISHED THE FACT 
Also, Pierce’s Columbia and Pierce’s Improved Can- | ve. ¢ his Fertilizer is rict A onia, Ph 
ada Corn, which produced 130 bushels shelled corn | poe pane tee ten is comahete tee ah ene, eat 
All kinds of Grass and Clover Seeds, Hunmga- |). 0o) (, “ 2 
. ~ een toot Crops, and for Top Dressing Grass Land. Lawn 
rian Grass, Millets, Etc. Dressing for the Lawn, and Flower Grower in neat 
Private Gardens, and of Flower Seeds, a full | Chicken Bone; also Bone for mechanical purposes. 
stock of the finest strains of staple and fancy kinds, Pure Beef Scraps, Chicken Feed, &c., &c. 
Also the most extensive collection of new and choice ft 2 copie wants ; owe . 
Plants, Grape Vines, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, | promptly. Send for circular to the manufacturers, 
L. B. DARLING & CO., 
, ‘ ’ ‘ 
HOVEY & CO., 16 So. Market St. | 
1stf Agents, Jos. Breck & Sons, Hovey & Co., and Whit- 
ae = temore Bros., Boston, Parker & Gannett, Boston and 
NTE TTEY | Springfield, and 
I.; also the principal Agricultural houses in New Eng- 
land. 17? w6 
WHEELER’S ECLIPSE WINDMILL 
' 
Se 
wheel, storm-proof Miil, 
manufactured by Eclipse 
ENSILA C F C 0 RN Wind ecacern ta he 
Le ; 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 
T. W. EMERSON & CU., 


THE BEST CEMENT 
Comprising the most useful and profitable varieties of For sale in any quantity at Boston, New York, or at 
&e., &c. 
SS Water Street, BOSTON, 
South Market Street, 34 | 6wi6 LAND TILES. 
17tf BOSTON, MASS. 
ay lowing choice varieties 
AND— 
Pride of 
yet introduced. Wonderfully productive. thut to use them pays the farmer well for his in 
per acre in Vermont. most especially adapted for Corn, Potatoes, Grain, and 
Seeds for Market Gardeners, Farmers or | packages for House Plants. Bone Meal for cattle, and 
novelties, ete. Our stock is large, and we are ready to fill all orders 
Currants, Strawberries, etc. Catalogue free 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
W. E. Barrett & Co., Providence, R. 
Is a self-regulating, solid 
ind Engine 0., 
ALL 
3tis 74 & 76 So. Market St., BOSTON. 


nowned Parker House in 
PARKER House, BosTon, Jan. 12th, 1881, 
L. H. WHEELER, Esq. 


Dear Sir ;—I take pleasure in testifying that I have 
one of your 10-feet Eclipse Windmills at my farm in 
Saxonville, which has been in constant use since 1878, 
during which time it has required no repairs. Having 
had previous to the purchase of this, two different 
kinds of Windmills which were comstantly breaking, 
and a great source of annoyance, I am prepared the 
more fully to appreciate the ee and do unhesitat 
ingly pronounce it the best Wind Engine I ever saw 
and all that can be desired. 

This small mill pumps a supply of water for 75 ani. 
mals and three large greenhouses. 

Very truly, H. D. PARKER, 

Apply for Circular to 


SEEDS! 


ALL THE LEADING VARIETIES OF 


PEAS. 
ONION SEED, 


TRUE ROUND DANVERS. L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver 8t., 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS, | _s2wis Boston, Mass, 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT. $ PER WEEK made by agents selling the 
& 


Peerless Stationery Package. It contains 24 
Bulbs and Flower Roots, 


neets extra quality note paper, 24 extra quality en- 
FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO, 


holder, and 1 piece of the following assortment of 
aa” Catalogue Free. 


jewelry: bracelets, breast pins, ear drops, sleeve but- 
SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER, 


tons, scarf pins, bosom studs, fancy stone rings, watch 
QE so. Market st., BOSTON, Ms. 





chains, etc., etc. 1 package post-paid, 25 cents; 5 
packages post-paid, $1. Imitation gold hunting case 
watch and chain free to a | agent who sells $50 
worth of our goods. NATIONAL SUPPLY CO., 
4wil8 22 New Church St., N. Y. 


$5 to $2 


land, Maine. 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 


18tf free. Address STINSON & Co., Port- 
62619 








designs,name on,in case 1Q¢, Acknowledged best sold, 


HANDSOME CHROMO CARDS, New & Artistic 
Album of Samples d5c, F, W, Austin, Fair Haven Conn, 


a week in your own town. ‘Terme and $5 out- 
66 fit free. Addres H. HALLETr & Co., Port- 








26wy land, Maine. S206 1ly 





Centennial Swivel Plows 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
SOLE 


MAKERS 





<=. 


Ouincy Hall Boston 
53 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 








ture Vears. 
steel engravings. 


LIFE 
wy / 


and chronic diseases 


The Science of I , or Self-Preservation, 
There is nothing whatever that 
what is fully explained. In short, the 
worth many times its weight in gold, 

The author of the Science of Life 
is enabled to apply thorough 


B) The book alre 
Lancet. 


remedies. 








Thousands of Copies are se 


4 Bulfinch 


N. B. 


or Self-Preservation. 
THe Berewer/ Jon Manhood; the Cause and Cure of Exhausted 
0. / if Vitality, Nervousand Physical Debility, also on 
F the Untold Miseries arising from the 
300 pages. 
125 invaluable Prescriptions, for all acute 


Bound in beautiful French Muslin, embossed, full gilt, 

KNOW THYSELF Price only $1.25, by mail. (New edition 4 

ILLUSTRATED SAMPLE 6 CENTS. SEND NOW. 

is the 

the married or single of eit ca 

book is invaluable to all who wish f 

The book for young and middle aged men to read just now is the Science 
Medica! Times. 

is a noble benefactor. 


by mail, securely sealed and post-paid, to all 
the world, every month, upon receipt of price, $1.25. 


Address PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, or W. H. PARKER, M. D., 
St., 
The author may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and experience. 


MORE THAN ONE MILLION COPIES SOLD! 
EVERYBODY WANTS IT. 
258th Edition. (New.) Revised and Enlarged. 


EVERYBODY NEEDS IT. 


A Great Medical Treatise 


Exxcesses of Ma- 


Royal Smo. The very finest 


most extraordinary work on Physi 


logy ever published. 
her «cx sh 


require oO to know, but 
r good health Toronto Globe 
of Life, or Self-Preservation 





It ia 


te and vitals 
continents by 


He reaches the very ro¢ 
ady is read upon both 


of disease, and 


millions.— London 


The Gold and Jewelled Medal awarded the author of the Science of Life was fairly won and worthily be 


stowed Massachusetts Ploughman. 

Thousands of extracts similar to the above could be taken from the leading journals—literary, political, re- 
ligious and ecientitic—throughout the land. 

The book is guaranteed to be a better medical work, in every sense, than can be obtained elsewhere for 
double the price, or the money will be refunded in every instance. 


parts of 


Boston, Mass. 





PLANTS. 


have this sez n the fines 

r grown at SUNNY 
NURSERY, including tt 
and standa arieties. Catalogues 


sent free 
CHAS. S. PRATT, Ag’t, 
2t6,10—9t13 Ni 
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S2 PER THOUSAND; SI PER HUN- 
ee) dred. Charles Downing and Monarch of the 
West, $5 per thousand, and $1 per hundred; Sharpless 
@8 per thousand; $1 per hundred ] y D.C, 
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SALEM LEAD COMPANY, — 
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AND NARROW SHEET LEAD. ; 
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Wait! Cet the Best! 





HAVE FOR SALE YOUNG PIGS OI 
Magie or Poland China breed. My stock sired by 
Magie’s Choice yar purchased of D. M. Magie 
& Co., can not fail to please Pairs not akir W rite 
for circulars and price list before you purchas 
4017 s. J. HASTINGS, Passumpsic, Vt 
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ECCS FOR SALE, 
MODERN PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Drake strain. 
MAMMOTH L. BRAHMAS, Felcl strain 
CEO. E. DALTON, 
North Hampton, N. H, 
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"BEST WHEAT 


ano GRAZING LANDS ..:: FOUND ON 
_. Northern Pacific R.R. 


in MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices : LONG TIME: REBATE FOR ImPF : 


MENT; REDUCED FARE ANC HT TO SETTL 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. Lano Act 
y 4 Tris Paper St. Pau, Minn. 
t37—Feb.1, 1st 





Legal Fotices. 


Otis MIDDEESES oO} MASSACHU- 




















J SETTs. MIDDLESEX PROBATE COURT 
lo all persons interested e estate GEORGE 
FRANKLIN B. CHAI’MAN, la Tewk . 

t 1 sed, (are ting VW t 

AN A ‘ siate t 

pres wance 

s admit a t at na 

i e hereby ¢ ay iratal 
( ) ( Z n said County i 
the first Tueeda fJ D at nine lock 
the forenoon, to show cy ' mu! why 
same should not be al A said a jistrator 
is ordered to e this ation y pu : gz the 
su nee a week,inthe New EN AND FARMI 
& newspaper printed at Bos , three weeks succes 
sively, the last pubiication t wo « 5,4 ‘ 
before said Court 

Wit GEORGE M ROOKS, F Judg 
said ¢ this er M y 
our I i e tl i t hui 1 and ty- 
two wil H. TYLER, Register 

YOMMONWEALTIL O1 MASSACHU- 
C SETIs. MIDDLESEN, SS. PROEA COURT 
ro the heirs-at-law, xt of kir Y ther persons 
interested in the estate SEMPRONIA A. ORNE, 
late of Malden, in said Cou t ed, Greeting 

} ig to be 
il lece i, and 
sel to said ( ’ 
4 Bays, W pra 
© issued t er, o1 
ther, Samuel C. Ellis 
t n be exemy 
or sure sont bond pursua 
to statute; You are hereby cited ppear at a 


bate Court, t 
of Middlesex, on the second 
at nine o'clock before noon, 
have, against the same And 
by directed to give pu tice 
ing this citation once a weck, for 
weeks, inthe newspaper called the 
FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 7 
two days, at least, before said Court 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, 





of June next 
suse, if any you 


to show 








if, by publish 
SUCOHEEBSIVE 
ENGLAND 
tion to be 


three 


NEW 





Judge of 


said Court, this tenth day of May, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-two 
3w20 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


MASSACHU- 
PROBATE COURT. 


fkin, and all other per 


YOMMONWEALTH OF 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, Ss 


lo the Heirs-at-Law, next 











sons interested in the estate of JAMES ADAMS, late 
ot ayland, in said County, deceased, Greeting 
Whereas, a certain instrument t be the 
last will and testament of been pre 
sented to said Court, f EPHRAIM 
STONE, who prays that iry may be 
issued to him, the executor therein named, and that 
he may be exempt trom giving a surety or sureties 
on his bond pursuant to said wi statute; You 


la 
are hereby cited to ¢ at a Probate Court to be 
held at Cambridge, llesex, on the 
first Tuesday of June next, at nine lock before 
noon, to show cause, if any yo igauinst the same 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 


ihave, 






notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, ed at Boston, the 


last publication to be two days, at least, before 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, sixteenth day of May, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-two. 

Sw J. H. TYLER, Register. 
Orie ites OF 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS 
lo all persons interested in the 
H. 8S. WILLIAMS, late of Conc 


said 


this 


MASSACHU- 
PROBATE COURT. 
of CHARLES 


ord, in said County, 


estate 


deceased, Greeting: Wherea ALMA S. WILLIAMS, 
EDWAKD C. DAMON,. ITNEY, and JERt 
V. Wricnr, the exec ot said deceased 
have presented for hird account of 





their administration upon the estate 
You are hereby cite¢ 
to be holden at Cs 
first Tuesday of . 


t said deceased; 
appear at a Probate Court 
in said (County, on the 





next, at nine o'clock in the 
forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, why the 
same should not allowed And said executors 


are ordered to serve this citation by 
same Once a week, inthe NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
a newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks successive 

ly, the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this sixth day of May, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty.two. 

Swiy J. H. TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law and others interested in the 
estate of JAMES DAVIS, late of Reading, in said 
County, deceased, (ireeting: Whereas, WILLIAM W. 
DAVIS and STILLMAN M. Pratt, Executors of the 
will of said deceased, have presented to said Court their 
petition for license to sell the whole of the real estate 
of said deceased for the payment of debts and charges 
of administration, and for other reasons set forth in 
said petition: You are hereby cited to appear ata 
Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
county, on the first Tuesday of June next, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, against the same; and said petitioners are 
ordered to serve this citation by publishing the same 
once a week, three weeks successively, in the NEW 


publishing the 


MASSACHU- 





ENGLAND FARMER, a hew spaper printed at Boston, 


the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this fifth day of May, in the year one thou 
sand eight hundred and eighty-two. f 

3wily J. UH. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 

To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of EDWARD B. BATCHEL 
DER, late of North Re ading, in said County, deceased, 


Greeting: Whereas, a certain instrument purporting | 
sed has | 


to be the last Will and Testament of said dece 
been presented to said Court, for Probate, by ELIZA 
A. BATCHELDER, who prays that letters testamentary 
may be issued to her, the executrix therein named, 
and that she may be exempt from giving a surety or 
sureties on her bond pursuant to said will and statute; 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to 
be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the fourth Tuesday of May instant, at nine o’clock 
bfore noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week for three successive weeks, in the news- 
aed called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 

joston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this second day of May, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and “ee -two. 

3wilsy J. TYLER, Register. 
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universal favor, and no other w #0 thoroughly pul 
verize und prepare the soil for sowing and covering 
seed. Tens of yusands in use. Every one fully 


warranted 


Send for latest descriptive circular 


EVERETT & SMALL, 
43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
New 


Sole Manufacturers for the 
fHleowy 


‘Glark’s Cove Guano Company, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


AMMONIATED FERTILIZER. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR FARM AND GARDEN, 


TILLINGHAST & TERRY, 


Selling Agts., 
Mew Bedford, Mass. 


England States 


FIRST CLASS 


Sparrow's Fertilizer, 
BONE, MEAT AND POTASH, 


Dissolved with Chemicals for producing 
a QUICK and LASTING effect. 


Send for pamp! ‘ 
JUDSON & SPARROW 


19 So. Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 


RUBBER COATED SCYTHES, 


Temper Not ou 
Tempered, New Process. 
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Prices on 
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“THE BEACON LICHT. 
By J. H. TENNEY and }t A. HOFFMAN, 


A collection of new hymns and tunes, carefully ae 
1ar of manuscripts, of which 


four out of every five were rejected, only the very best 


LICHT \ND LIFE. 


By R. M 


This new book is quite comprehensive, providing in a 
t ing a 
older 


> Cents. 


nelu 





ll space ample material for two years 
it variety of new hymns, as well 
ones which are always in fequest Dry 
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BANNER OF VICTORY. 





J. ABBEY and M. J. MUNGER 
This is latest of the three new books, and is sure 
to meet with good SCE RS It contains all the variety 


and freshness which 
many beauti 


and praise meeti 


e desired, including 
dapted for prayer 









QUIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


WALLINCFORD’S 


GARGET CURE! 


Cures GARGET IN CATTLE in 3 or 4 Days. 
Farmers and Herdsmen: Your attention is called to 
this valuable medicine Warranted to cure the worst 
case of Garget, Kernels in Teats or Udder, 
Stringy Substances, Bunches in Bag, Bloed 
or Sediment in Milk, and all other diseas- 
es of Cattle. 

For sale by Druggists and Country Stores 

Beware of counterfeits. Be sure you get WALLING 
FORD's, whic 8 patented 

W. W. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprictors, 
PORTLAND, Me. 








Gro. C. Goopwin & Co., Agents, Boston, Mass. 13t9 
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The FERGUSON Mig. Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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New Chromo Cards, name on 10c. Agts, Sample 
Book 25c. Linsiy & Co., Northford, Conn. 13t17 


“NORWICH LINE. | 


DAILY. 
BOSTON TO NEW YORK 


VIA 


New York & New England R. R. 
TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 
For Speed, Comfort, and Safety. 


Express Trains leave Depot, foot of Summer Street, 
| Boston, at 6.20 P. M., date day», connecting at New 
London with the ELEGANT NEW STEAMER 


City of Worcester, 


AND THE 


| Favorite City of Boston. 


OFFICES—822 Washington St.; Depot, foot of Sum. 
mer St., Boston; and Pier No. 40, North River, New 
York. 

Limited Tickets are sold between 


WORCESTER 
And NEW YORK at 
TWO DOLLARS 
either way. 
&. M. FELTON, Jr., 
ate hy Tea 


A. C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass. Agept. 
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Portry, 


CHERRY BLCSSOMS. 


In silken clusters white as snow, 

Like tiny roses drooping low, 
The cherry blossoms hang. 

The kingly chestnut stands a-near, 

Where, through the summer time last year, 
Our own pet linnet sang. 


May winds blow softly as we pass 
Along the daisy-spangled grass, 
And murmur in the trees. 
It is a day to set apart 
With idle hands and resting heart, 
For country peace and ease 


We stand beside the chestnat-tree, 

W here blossoms bad that soon will be 
rhe glory of the place. 

We make a pause in [dle talk 

fo mark in corpers of the walk 
The lily’s tender grace. 


But fairest, sweetest sight of all, 
Beside the \ime-toned mossy wall, 
A double cherry-tree, 
Dressed out in spring's own green and white 
Takes all the breath with swift delight, 
As we stand close to see. 


The blossom.laden branches make 
A tender murmur as I 
A cluster hanging iow, 
“They are more beautital,” 1 cry, 
To one beloved standing by, 
“Than all fair flowers that blow! 


ake 


“In form as graceful as the rose, 
And white as lone untrodden snows, 
Thev wanton in the wind, 
But ah, my heart, the flowers will pase 
Will die unheeded on the grass, 
And leave no fruit behind.” 


ays one, whose life with mine 
“soft harmonious line 

Of some sweet olden song, 
“And if the b ossoms droop and fade, 
And die unheeded in the shade, 

Yet nature hath no wrong 






“God gave them light, He fixed their root 


For blossom only, not for fruit, 
And so He loves to bless, 
Not only with the strong right arm 


And busy brain, but with the charm 
Of perfect loveliness 


“Now mark the sister cherry-tree, 

Where by and by red fruit will be 
Her flowers are bot 80 fair. 

So one hath beauty, one hath fruit, 

And God deals fairly l am mute, 
1 learn a lesson there 
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Che Storn Celler. 
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From the Philadelphia Record 


A GHOST STORY. 


“Try not to be lonely without me, darling, 
nd make yourself as happy as possible here 
with my sisters,” said my husband as he held 
me to bis heart and pressed the last kiss on 
my brow 
I tried to be brave and emile through the 
tears that were fast blinding me, as I clung to 
him for the last time, but it was a dismal 
tailure, and made the parting all the harder 
or him 
At length I had let him goand settled down 
to a long cry, hoping to feel better after giv- 
ng way to my feelings. 
{ had been married only one short month, 
and I was not to see my husband for a whole, 





weary year tlow should I ever live 
through it? at, as I glanced at the 
lock and dis ad been gone twenty 
minutes 
George was a naval officer, and had been 


ordered away on a three years’ cruise in the 
Medi.erranean, but in one year he expected 
to be where I could join him. To insure my 

tort and happiness (as he thought) before 
d | me to his old home, 





he sai 
where 
apart. 

It was a large, old-fashioned house, in 
which the family had lived for two genera- 
tions, and to George it was full of the memo- 
ries ot his childhood and of later years; but 
its large rooms, with their massive old 
iture and its endless array of family por- 
s, seemed rather suggestive of ghostli- 
ess. His two sisters—both maiden ladies 
50—who regarded George more in the 
of a son than a brother, were the kind- 
est and best of women, I knew, but they were 
and stately in their manner that 
[ felt ed they looked upon my grief 
at parting from their brother a3 a great weak- 
ness, and so I retired to shed my remaining 
tears in the privacy of my own room. 

‘*How absurd life is,” I said to myself, as I 
tried in vain to dry the still talling tears. 
‘‘A year ago | had never seen George Spen- 
cer, and now I am breaking my heart at hav- 
part trom him for that space of time.” 

20, and had scarcely been a year 
1, when I was introduced to Cap- 
er ata large naval party given in 
San Francisco, my native city. 

I acknowledge to being quite captivated 
that evening. His naval uniform showed off 
his fine ire, and his handsome tace won 
my girlish admiration. I was very much 
tisttered by his attentions, and as I grew to 
know him and appreciate his noble nature I 
did not find it a difficult task to give him all 
my heart's deepest love when he sned for it. 





he bro aught 


I was to pass the year we had to bk 





to me 








80 very quiet 


convin 
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tain Spen 









Those were happy days to us both. Sud- 
denly George received word that in three 





? 





months he would be ordered to the Mediter- 
ranean. I don’t know just how it all hap- 
pened. I remember teeling fearfully de- 
pressed at the prospect of leaving my family, 
and at the same time excitedly happy over my 
coming marriage. At all events we were 
married, and I spent a blisstul month travel- 
ing with my husband and enjoying sights as I 
had never i: agined they could be enjoyed, 
and then I had to let him go. 

I am afraid I bad some very bitter thoughts 
regarding the navy, and devoutly wished that 
the Spencer family had not, as Miss Maria 
remarked, ‘‘for generations distinguished 
themselves among its body of officers.” 

George had said I was sure to be happy 
with his sisters in the old homestead, but at 
this moment I could see nothing before me 








but utter and hopeless misery. I was con- 
vinced some terrible fate awaited my be- 


loved husband; he would be drowned at sea, 
I was sure; if not that, he would take some 
deadly disease and die in a foreign land, 
alone and uncared for. I had just got to the 
point of feeling that there was nothing betore 
me but the miserable lot of widowhood, when 
a gentle tap at the door roused me, and, mak- 
ing an effort to dry my eyes, I rose and ad- 
mitted my new sister Maria. 

She was very quiet In appearance and man- 
ner, and looking at her calm, unruffled face, 
I felt she could never be guilty of the weak- 
ness of an emotion. She looked slightly sur- 
prised at my red eyes and swollen features, 
but said in a kind, gentle voice: 

‘*You look as though you had a headache, 
my dear. I am afraid you have not recovered 
trom the fatigue of your journey. I would 
have been up before, but I fancied you were 
having a nice comfortable rest, and then I 
have been quite a little disturbed over the ill- 
ness of our pet. Mina is not vety strong 
She is growing old, and Louise and I are 
to take the greatest care of her.” 

At that moment my feelings toward my 
husband's sister were anything but tender. 
Mina was their cat, and what cared I for the 
physical condition of that wretched animal 
when my heart was torn asunder trom part- 
ing with my best and dearest? ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve they love their brother a particle,” said 
Ito myself. ‘*The idea of being aware of 
the existence of acat on the day that cruel 
order takes George to the Mediterranean.” 

But stately Miss Maria went on unconscious 
of my thoughts. ‘‘Dick, our parrot, has 
fallen into a most disgraceful habit of using 
profane language. Where he learned the 
dreadful words Louise and I are at a loss to 
discover; but after mature consideration we 
have concluded to break him of it before it 
becomes too deeply rooted, and so for the 
past few days we have given him our undi- 
vided attention, and in that way Mina has 
been neglected, and to my consternation I 
find today she is quite ill. 1 am conscience- 
stricken when I think of my carelessness; 
but Dick's case was a duty we could not neg- 
lect for aday. Jane is an excellent servant, 
and has been with us many years, but she has 
of late been quite negligent in her care for 
Mina’s comfort. George said you were tond 
of cats, so Mina will no doubt be a great 
source of consolotion to you in his absence.” 

1 murmured ‘‘Yes,” but in my heart J 
laughed bitterly at the idea of an antiquated 
cat consoling me for the loss of my handsome 
husband. 

_“T hope she will ‘ake kindly to you,” con- 
tinued Mina’s doting mistress. ‘‘Asarule she 
objects to strangers; she bas been used to 
seeing only my sister, and myself for so long 
a time that new faces do not seem to please 
her. Of late years, since George bas been 
away so much, we have lived a very quiet life 
and ceased to go into society almost entirely. 
The old homestead is so full of pleasant mem- 
ories to us that we do not care to leave it. 
My mother came to this house a bride and 
died in this very room.” Involuntarily I gave 
ashudder. ‘Both my grandparents and my 
great-uncle Joseph died here; in fact, the 

whole house is sacred with memories of those 
who are gone.” 

1 should no doubt have found Miss Mariaa 
most entertaining person with her descriptions 
of olden days, but as I was obliged to sleep 
in the house, and alone, I would have been 
glad had she not peopled it so thickly with 
those from another land. And when she 
kissed me kindly and bade me good-night, 
hoping I would rest well, and left me alone in 
the great old-fashioned bedroom, I devoutly 
wished I had never heard of the departed 
Spencers. There was but one of their name 

wanted, and he was sailing far away from 
me, whereas my sleep was broken and my 
dreams were full of the great-uncles and 
great-aunts of their race. 

_ slowly but smoothly with us. 

My sisters-in-law were very ki 
I tried to hide trom Aes peosg he & eo 
husband’ ie 7 

usband’s absence. Dick had at length been 
broken of his profane proclivities, and Mina’s 
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health seemed restored, though I failed to 
find in her that comfort and consolation her 
fond mistress had predicted. My husband's 
long and loving letters kept up my spirits and 
helped me to endure my lonely lot. 

One evening, when George had been ed 
nearly a year, and I was beginning to look 
forward to the hope of going to him, Miss 
Maria had been entertaining me with a 
lengthy account of her great-uncle, Major 
Spencer, and his various exploits and his sad 
ending. sali 

“There never was any superstition in the 
Spencer family, but my great-aunt really had 
warnings of his death. He died at sea, and 
three successive nights before his death she 
dreamed he came to her bedside, and called 
her name. It was most curious, and my aunt 
always maintained that it was not a dream, 
but his spirit that she saw.” 

I felt my flesh begin to creep, and hoped 
sincerely the departed uncle Joseph would 
not take a notion to appear in my dreams. 

‘‘By the way,” said sister Louise, ‘‘have 
you ever shown Lillie his sword and hat? 
We have them,” she said, turning to me, 
‘‘and I am pretty sure they are in the closet 
in your room.” 

‘*Yes,” assented Maria, ‘‘they are, and I'll 
show them to you to-morrow.” 

We said good-night, and I got into bed, 
determined to get to sleep as soon as possi- 
ble, and shut out the recollection of my hus- 
band’s ancestor. But, of course, the more 
I tried to close my eyes the more persistent 
they were in flying open. 

At last I gave it up, and lay there staring 
around the great room, with its massive old 
turniture, and thinking of the great-uncle as 
he looked in the portrait down stairs, and of 
his hat and sword that were in my closet. 
Then I fell into a long train of theughts 
about my husband, picturing, as I always did, 
all sorts of evils betalling him. I had just 
reached the climax of my imagination by 
wondering if I should die of fright if he were 
to appear to me as his great-uncle did to his 
wife, when the door into the hall, at which I 
was looking, slowly opened, but to my terri- 
fied gaze nothing appeared. I strained my 
eyes in horror, expecting 1 know not what, 
hoping yet dreading to see something, for this 
mysterious nothing was paralyzing me. 
Straining my ears 1 could detect the slightest 
imaginable footfall crossing the room, and to 
my horror the door of the closet that con- 
tained the relics of the departed Major op- 
ened, as by an invisible hand; then there was 
a slight noise inside, a rustling of paper, as 
if the departed had come back from the other 
world to look over his late possessions. 

I can remember one feeling in the midst of 

all my terror, and that was one of thankful- 
ness that it was not my (George's ghost, but 
that of the old Major; then I really must 
have lost consciousness, for | remember no 
more until I found the daylight stieaming into 
the room. 
My natural fear of my sister-in-law and the 
dread of making an excitement made me 
keep my fright and the ghost a secret, and do 
everything to drive it out of mind and per- 
suade myself it was mostly due to my imagi- 
nation. 

When night came again I was comparative- 
ly calm, and, thinking of the prospect of soon 
being with my husband, I was falling asleen 
when aroused by a slight creaking sound, and 
started to see, as on the night betore, my door 
slowly open, and to hear the same light foot- 
step cross the room and enter the closet. As 
betore, nothing was visible, but I heard the 
same rustling sound, and fright seemed to 
freeze my power of action; I know I would 
have forgotten my fear of shocking my staid 
sisters, and shrieked aloud, but that terror 
seemed to bave paralyzed my tongue. At 
last, after what appeared to me a lifetime, I 
heard the light footstep, that nothing but my 
strained ears could have detected, re-cross the 
room and die away in the hall. I covered my 
bead to try and shut out the sight and sound 
of the Major's spirit. I could think of no 
line in the prayer-book that called for protec- 
tion trom ghosts, so could only pray for day- 
light. 

I looked so wretchedly pale in the morning 
that my sisters were quite solicitous about 
me, and insisted on my taking a long drive. 
The fresh air did wonders for me, anda 
long letter from George actually made me 
forget the ‘‘Major’s ghost.” 

Youth and health are such sustainers that I 
had forgotten my previous alarm, and was in 
bed before I thought of the ‘‘ghost.” I had 
never been in the habit of locking my door, 
but this night, as I glanced toward it, | de- 
termined to get up and bolt it, thinking at 
the time it was a useless precaution, as I had 
heard that ghosts could pass with ease through 
kevholes. 

I was too late in my resolve; ere it was 
fully made I saw the door move slowly, and 
the same invisible presence crossed the floor 
and entered the closet. 

his time fright seemed to give me power. 

I could endure the ‘*Maior” no longer, and 
with a wild scream I bounded from the bed and 
reached the hall, when I fell into the out- 
stretched arms of aman. I remember indis- 
tinctly a voice called me ‘‘darling,” and being 
pressed closely to some one’s heart, but 
whether I thought it perfectly natural for a 
man to be wandering around the hall calling 
‘‘darling” promiscuously, | know not; I only 
felt that the arms that held me were ‘‘flesh 
and blood,” and so I fainted. 
] came to myself to find my husband bend- 
ing over me, calling me by every endearing 
name and imploring me to open my eyes. 
For a moment | thought it was his ghost, but 
1 was soon convinced it was my own, my be- 
loved, and flinging my arms around his neck 
I sobbed hysterically. 

“Oh, George, dearest, take me away from 
the ghost of your great-uncle.” 

Great was the surprise of my husband and 
his worthy sisters. I explained as best I 
could, and pointed to the closet. George 
opened it to disclose nothing but Mina curled 
up comfortably upon a cushion, eating catnip. 
[hen did Miss Maria discover the solution of 
my fright. Mina had found some catnip ina 
bag of herbs that had been left in the closet 
and forgotten, and, remembering it, had 
made nightly pilgrimages to my room to re- 
fresh herself. The catch to my door being 
imperfect had made her entrance an easy one, 
and as I had always looked up to see the ap- 
parition, never looking down upon the floor, 
I had failed to see her. 

But to return to my husband's sudden ap- 
pearance. In my highly excited and nervous 
state of mind I had not felt surprised at find- 
ing him bending over me when [ thought he 
was on the other side of the globe—only in- 
tensely thankful. But after ‘the ghost was 
laid” he explained how, without any warning 
whatever, he had been ordered home. He 
had no time to write, and was afraid to alarm 
me by telegraphing. so had determined to sur- 
prise me. I had been so much taken up with 
my ‘‘ghost” that I had not heard the carriage 
drive up, nor his ring at the door, and he im- 
agined I was rushing out to meet him, never 
dreaming that I was fleeing from the spirit 
of one of his ancestors. 

I was so happy at being once more with 
George that I soon recovered trom my fright. 
**My poor little darling is too white a Lillie 
to please me,” he said, holding me in his 
arms; ‘‘and all owing to my uncle Joseph.” 
‘But it is all over now,” I said, laying my 
head upon his breast with a feeling of peace 
and rest. ‘*Now that I have you again I feel 
courageous enough to face any number of 
ghosts.” 

‘‘Well, my love, we will have no more 
spirits; but I willtake you away, and we will 
soon have the roses back in these cheeks,” he 
said, kissing me fondly. 

‘After all, George,” I exclaimed, looking 
up into his face and laughing; ‘‘after all, 
Mina was not the comfort and consolation to 
me your sister anticipated she would be.” 





From the New York Times. 


ABOARD SHIP AND ASHORE. 


The Yarnse Yankee Bailor Told a Reporter-- 
His Only Shipwreck--Luxury at Bombay. 


A middle-aged man of wiry build, with the 
peculiar bronzing of complexion which only 
years of a sea-faring life can impart, was one 
of a group standing on the porch of a sailors’ 
boarding house in Hamilton street a few even- 
ings ago, and exchanging reminiscenses with 
his fellows. Asa Jimes reporter neared the 
scene he heard the man repeat, in a dogmatic 
and self-satisfied way: ‘‘I’m what you calla 
pure American sailor. I never yet iy 
on a vessel that wasn’t American, and I’ve 
been going to sea for thirty years or more. 
I've had some bard times on land as well as 
at sea, but I don’t think I cared much to be 
anything better than an American sailor.” 
The speaker looked more intelligent than the 
average sailor, and there was that about his 
manner which betokened good breeding. 
Thinking from these circumstances that he 
might have a story to tell, the reporter drew 
nearer and began to question him. The sail- 
or, a8 it appeared, was in the mood fora 
yarn, and after he had fairly started he need- 
ed no prompting in the way of inquiries. 
‘*My first name is Robert,” said he, ‘‘but I 
am more used to answer to Bob. My people 
are nice folks and live in New Haven, where 
my brother is clerk forarich firm. They 
don’t like to have me go to sea, but I’ve been 
too long on the water to give it up now for 
any long spell. When I was about fifteen I 
left school and made up my mind to go to 
sea. My uncle had been a sea captain, and 
he left a lot of instruments and sea books, 
and when at last I gota berth on a vessel 
they turned those things over to me. Along 
at firet I studied the books, and got so! could 
do a ‘day’s work’ very well. But we went in- 
to some port and I didn’t have the money I 
wanted, so I just went ashore and sold my 
navigating tools, and that ended my studying. 
I generally ship before the mast, but I have 
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been as second mate for several voyages. I 
can manage that well enough, but you see, 
like most men I've got a little failing. I like 
to drink on shore, so I get a little bit fuddled 
when I come to ship and find myself more oft- 
en in the forecastle than in the cabin. But 
it’s all the same to me. 

‘*T never was shipwrecked but once, and 
then I hada mighty narrow escape. It was 
down in the West Indies. We were bound 
out from New York, and somehow the skip- 
per got out of his reckoning. I was at the 
wheel along in the first night watch, and there 
was no sign of danger then. Our watch 
turned in at eight bells. I lit my pipe and 
talked with aman in the next bunk to me 
about getting into port by the end of the 
week. Then I dropped off to sleep but waked 
up in less than two bells. There was a big 
noise on deck. I beard the skipper say to 
the man at the wheel, ‘luff, or else we are 
gone.’ It took me about two seconds to get 
out of the forecastle door. Just then we 
struck a rock so hard that some of the upper 
spars came down. Then the surf laid us over 
onto our beam ends, and I found myself in 
the water. But I couldn't help keeping an 
eye on the forecastle door. Only two men 
had come out of it besides me, and there were 
four ot my shipmates still there, and the place 
was chock full of water. I caught ontoa 
piece of timber that floated me close to the 
weather-channels. There I clung with the 
others till morning. The captain says the 
barque was too deep loaded tor that reef, and 
we could have cleared it with less cargo. 
Thinks I, ‘old man, you ought to have thought 
of that on the other side of the reef.’ At 
daylight we could see the shore two miles to 
leeward. In a couple of hours out comes 
some natives in boats and takes us off the 
wreck. Next day the wreckers found the 
four men in the forecastle. They had been 
drowned in their bunks. We staid on shore 
five days with the natives, who used us well. 
Then we rigged a sail on a boat, and went 
along the coast, about fifty miles, to a port 
where we found an American consul. He 
paid my passage to New York in a brig. 
That time I went home, and my folks tried to 
get me to give up the sea. At first I thought 
I would, but then I got on a eort of a spree, 
and came down here to New York and shipped 
again before the mast. 

‘*But the hardest time ever I had was once 
on shore. I heard of a good job in some salt 
works down along the coast of lower Califor- 
nia. I thought I'd stay on shore a spell, so | 
went down there and hired out. We lived 
on aranch pretty well up on a knoll, near the 
salt works, and there was a nice spring at the 
bottom of the knoll. This was the only water 
in that part of the country. The land was al- 
most as barren asa desert, except here and 
there were clumps of brush-wood. A trail 
ran to a settlement about forty miles off. 
One Saturday we got some money and got a 
lift to the settlement on some mules going 
that way. There were four of us, and we 
soon spent our money. Monday morning we 
started back for the ranch. We had two bot 
tles of whiskey and some cheese, and one of 
us had a small pocket compass. We went 
along the trail, but a few miles out from the 
settlement we opened the whiskey. Then we 
went over to a clump of brushwood to rest in 
the shade for a spell. The one with the com- 
pass began to fool with that, and broke it so 
it was of no use to us, but we expected to get 
along the trail all right. We had some more 
whiskey, and then started back in the direc- 
tion where we thought the trail lay. We 
walked an hour, but there was no trail to be 
seen. We then walked about a couple of 
hours toward where we thought the ranch lay. 
But we had lost the trail—that was sure—and 
the whiskey was beginning to work out of our 


heads. One said that the last time he came 
back from the settlement he could see the 
moon rise right over the ranch, and if we 


waited till night, and started toward where 
the moon rose, we'd get in all right. So we 
all lay down in a clump of brush and finished 
the whiskey. A little before dark we saw the 
moon rise, and started in that direction all 
right; but when the moon got up a piece we 
couldn’t make out exactly where she had 
risen, so we got out of our reckoning again. 
And we couldn't guide ourselves by the stars, 
because none of us knew the lay of them well 
enough. We felt like giving the thing up, 
but we were frightful thirsty, and the whiskey 
made us want water still worse. We lay 
down to sleep, but none of us could forget 
the fix we were in. Tuesday morning we 
walked around for atew hours, hoping to 
strike the trail, but it got so hot we had to 
lay down inaclump of brush and wait for 
When the moon was up, we got up 
and walked toward the spot where she first 
showed herself, but as soon as she got upa@ 
bit, we lost the track again. We hunted 
around all night long, but couldn't find the 
trail. Wednesday morning we found a clump 
of brush and sat down and tried to eat some 
of the cheese, but we couldn't get it down 
our throats, we were so thirsty. You don't 
know how | longed for a drop of water. My 
throat burned like a lime-kiln. I sometimes 
dream of that time now, and wake with a big 


start. That night the moon rose after dark 
and out we started again, but it was no use, 


for we soon lost the way again. We tramped 
around for hours without saying a word. 
Soon after sunrise Thursday morning I and 
the man talking to me looked around for the 
other two, but we couldn't see anything of 
them. But they were lost just as bad as we, 
and we didn’t think our chances were worse 
for losing them. The moon rose still later 
that night, but we hadn't the heart to keep up 
the hunt then. Along about midnight we two 
started up, but Friday morning came without 
any signs of atrail. Thd thirst was awful 
that day, and we lay in a clump of brush out 
of the sun. I'd about as lief have takena 
quiet die then as anything else. At dark we 
waited for the moon to rise, and then started 
up and dragged along a tew miles. Then my 
comrade gave out and told me to go on and 
leave him to die. I didn’t see as I could help 
the poor fellow, so | shook his hand and left 
him and made another hunt. Saturday 
morning I went intoa clump again and lay 
down. I believe the torture of the thirst was 
taking away my senses. ‘Two or three times 
I started up and thought I saw water. I 
thought of nothing but water all day, and if 
a gallon was put before me then, I wouldn't 
have lefta drop. I didn’t mind the hunger at 
all. What [ was dying for was afew drops 
of water. Night come, and I had given it up 
for a bad job. I thought I heard the vultures 
fighting at whi-b should have the first pick at 
me. A couple of hours or so after dark the 
moon came up, but I didn’t care to start up 
again. But I just pushed through ghe clump 
and sat down on the outer edge. I looked at 
the moon. Then I jumped up, for right un- 
der the moon wasarise of ground witha 
thing like a box near the top. I thought I'd 
gone crazy, but, sure enough, there it was as 
plain as day, and it didn’t go away as I ex- 
pected it would. That was our ranch, and 
not two miles away atthat. How I run, 
staggering over the ground, as I thought of 
the spring at the bottom of the knoll. I ran 
along till I was in sight of that spring, and in 
two minutes my head would have been into it. 
But up rushed a man and seized hold of me. 
I struggled like a wild beast for a second, but 
he took a can and poured a few drops of wa- 
ter down my throat. Then he poured down 
afew drops more, and then he gave mea 
whole swallow of it. I will never forget how 
sweet it tasted. He gave me water by de- 
grees till | had plenty. It seems the two 
men we lost Thursday morning struck the 
trail and made for the ranch. ‘They had been 
on the lookout for us, and the man that had 
caught hold of me did it to keep me from get- 
ting at the apring, for he thought I'd drink 
myself to death. I told them tbe best I 
could where I left my comrade. A man who 
knew the country well, started out witha 
mule and some water and found him, but it 
took the poor fellowa long spell to come 
round all right. 

“Once I belonged to a big ship that put in- 
to (Queenstown with a cargo of wheat from 
‘Frisco. Our orders were for Antwerp, and 
we got paid off there. I had plenty of 
money and | paid my passage on a steamer 
bound for London. I was the only passenger, 
and I had the cabin all to myself. We sailed 
in the evening, and I came on board witha 
big demijohn of ‘schnaps,’ as they called it 
there, and my chest. It was hard telling 
which was the largest, the chest or the demi- 
jobn. Next morning I called the steward 
and got him to help me on with my boots. I 
said I didn’t want any breakfast, but ina 
couple of minutes I collars the demijohn and 
drags it forward to the forecastle, where the 
sailors and firemen were eating breakfast. I 
bore a hand to help them clear away the stuff 
and they did their level best to lighten the 
demijohn. Then I went back to the cabin 
and took a few pulls at the ‘schnaps’ along 
with the steward. I drags out the demijobn 
at dinner-time and goes into the forecastle, 
and I stood along on the same tack when sup- 
per time come. Jhen the captain found it 
out and raised a row because the men were 
all drunk. I told him I was an American 
citizen and the Stars and Stripes would keep 
me from having any foreigner take away my 
rights from me just for a little thing like that. 
He said I mustn't do it again, but I said I 
would if I liked. Next morning I looked at 
the demijohn, and found there wa’n’t more 
than enough schnaps to last me to London, 
so I made up my mind not to call on the 
American flag to protect me in the enjoyment 
of my natural rights. 

“Once I shipped here in New York ona 
vessel that turned out a ‘hard ship.’ The 
skipper was an old brute. He knocked down 
three men before we got off nog A Hook, and 
I heard about his using men like dogs till 
even I was frightened. This wouldn't do for 
me. The pilot had got on the tug-boat, and 
that was about to cast off. I got over in the 
mizzen channels as if to stand ready to let go 
the line. No one was looking, so I jumped 





onto the tug. The cover was off the coal | 
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He was fond of his grog, weak wine and 


hole, so I jumps down there. That afternoon | water, which was given to him occasionally in 


I heard them make fast to a dock, and ina 
few minutes I climbed on deck and went on 
shore. I thought I'd try a month or two on 
shore then, 0 | got my boarding-master to 
find me a place. He got me in as night 
watchman in a tea warehouse. I served them 
honestly here in all but one little thing. I 
would lay out a paper on the floor and shake 
a few chests of tea over it. Enough tea came 
through the cracks to make up quite a little 
bundle. ‘They didn’t have to buy tea at my 
boarding-house, and the boarding-master was 
good enough to lower my board for me. 

**T was out at Australia in the gold times 
but 1 didn’t go to the mines. Sailors were 
scarce, and I got double wages on a coaster 
for some time, and I got a big sum ‘for the 
run’ to Bombay on a ship that had been wait- 
ing at Sydney fora crew. When we got to 
Bombay I had about five hundred dollars. I 
lived like alord. They used to wear thin 
white suits there, and the first morning I got 
one, but the next day it was dirty, so I bought 
another suit and threw the old one away. I 
did that every morning for the three weeks I 
staid in Bombay, but I don’t think I hada 
clear head on me till after | was on board a 
ship on her way home to New York.” 





General dMliscellany. 


For the New England Farmer. 


THE FOREST GRAVE. 





Under a large pine tree,in a neighboring wood, 
rises the grave of a young man who had wandered 
thither, with books and pencil, to enjoy Nature in her 
deep solitude. He was found dead, leaning upon the 
tree that now shadows his repose. 

Four times the seasons in their annual round 

Have swept his lowly bed. The call of Spring, 
And voices of glad singing birds, with sound 
@Of young leaves rustling, by the zephyr’s wing 
Unto his couch are wafted—but in vain 
His slumber is too deep tor joy or pain. 


And Summer in her festal garments dressed, 

Scatters around him meck-eyed, fragrant flowers; 
And pours upon the sod above his breast 

Her rainbow-crowned, her cool and singing showers ; 
In vain! they have no power to break the spell 
Of calm repose that guards his narrow cell. 


The breath of Autumn moans along the hills, 
And of their glorious vesture robs the trees, 
But no regret bis pulseless bosom thrills 
That requiems float upon the fitful breeze; 
He hears nor sees the Angel of Decay 
But in her arms is passing hence away 


’ 


And when no more love's pilgrims hither press, 
Chilled by the wintry snows around him piled, 

Think that the frost and the warm sun's caress 
Are both alike to him—the Forest's child! 

His feet from all their journeyings rested here, 

W hile his young sinless soul hath other sphere 
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BEARDED FACES. 
Some Ludicrous Objection to Mustaches and 
Whiskers a Few Years Back, 


Thirty years ago a few persons of foreign 
birth appeared in the streets wit) hair on the 
upper lip, and were subjects of curiosity and 
sometimes of public ridicule. In 1850 some 
of the young swells of the metropolis began 
to wear moustaches, but for time no 
clerk would venture to imitate them. In one 
case @ merchant on Vine street who had just 
engaged a clerk for twelve months, or during 
good behavior, discharged him tor wearing a 
full beard, claiming that the adoption of the 
fashion laid the clerk open to dismissal under 
the good behavior clause to the contract. 
About the same time a number of leading 
merchants gave notice that they would employ 
nobody who wore hair on the upper lip. At 
late as 1851 the senior proprietor of this pa- 
per made his cashier shave off an incipient 
mustache, and soon after brought his own son 
under the razor. In the church of Dr. 
Bethune, on Brooklyn Heighte, an elder who 
was suffering from a lame wrist allowed his 
beard to grow rather than to submit to a bar- 
ber. ‘The habit, beginning in necessity, con- 
tinued on account ot the increase of comfort 
which it afforded, and the elder flaunted bis 
beard before his congregation constantly 
The reenit was laughable. Many of 
brethren called upon the pastor to insist upon 
doing away with such a scandal as a ftull- 
bearded elder. ile led them to his library 
and showed them how some of the early fa- 
thers had pleaded against cutting off the 
beard. Heturned to Lactantius, Theodore, 
St. Augustine and St. Cyprian, who had 
stoutly contended for the growth of a tull 
beard. He quoted from Clement of Alexan- 
dria the assertion that ‘‘nature adorned men, 
like a lion, with a beard, asa mark of strength 
and power.” When one of the visitors asked 
him how he would like it if the clergy as- 


some 


sumed the mustache, Dr. Bethune referred 
him to a decision of the fourth Council of 
Carthage (A. D. 252, can. 44.) in which it 


was positively enacted that a clergyman shall 
not shave his beard, and to a statement made 
by Luther in discussing the subject, ‘‘that all 
the Protestant martyrs were burned in their 
full beards.” This did not settle the matter, 
for subsequently the ladies of the congrega- 
tion put in their protest. But in a few 
months a venturesome lawyer let bis beard 
grow after the manner of the elders, and in a 
little while smooth shaven faces were no longer 
the rule, but were the exception.—Journal of 
Commerce. 





JACKO: A ABBOON’S BIOGRAPHY. 


Many years ago, when stationed at an out- 
post on the Great Fish River, in the eastern 
frontier of South Africa, 1 was presented by 
the officer I relieved with a young baboon, 
which, when captured, was so young that it 
had to be brought up by band. 

From the first, 1 took a great deal of no- 
tice of it, and it became very much attached 
tome. It made great progress and grew up a 
healthy, strong animal. 

Jacko’s pole was always erected close to my 
quarters, and I could watch his proceedings 
trom my window unknown to him, and they 
were always most amusing. It was the cus- 
tom in barracks for the pioneers to go round 
and sweep up the barrack square. One 
morning | saw a man, with a wheelbarrow of 
straw and other rubbish, sweeping off the 
square, put down his barrow near Jacko’s 
pole while he was sweeping in the immediate 
neighborhood. Jacko was seated upon bis 
high perch, apparently taking no notice ol 
what was going on. Presently | saw the 
pioneer disappear to sweep round a corner. 
Jacko was down like lightning, capsized the 
barrow, and with his long and powerful arms 
scattered the contents in every direction, and 
when the pioneer appeared, was up on his 
perch again with wonderful celerity, looking 
in quite a different direction, with a face of 
the most ludicrous innocence. 

One morning, from my look-out window, 
seeing Jacko come down from his perch very 
demurely to the ground, and slacken his 
chain, and then lie down, as if innocently 
basking in the eun, I felt fully aware that 
mischief was brewing. Presently | saw a tat 
little puppy appear on the scene, and Master 
Jacko’s sleepy-looking eye fixed upon it most 
intently. When the puppy had_ strayed 
within reach, Jacko’s chain was quietly tight- 
ened, and with his hind leg he seized it; and 
immediately clasping it in his arms, he clam- 
bered with it to the top of his high perch. 
For a short time the puppy was nursed and 
dandled in his arms, just as a woman would 
nurse a baby; then he began a careful search 
for fleas, with whien the poor little thing was 
tormented. All at once a bright idea seemed 
to strike him, for, grasping the puppy by the 
tail, and holding it out at arm’s length, and 
looking, with an expression of most innocent 
demureness, in the opposite direction, he 
quietly opened his hand and down fell the 
poor little animal with a ‘‘thud” to the 
ground. I ran out to succor the poor little 
brute, and scolded Jacko vigorously for his 
cruelty, which, however, was perfectly use- 
less, tor he instantly assumed a preoccupied 
air, and was apparently intensely interested 
in some imaginary object in the distance. 

It was perfectly useless to provide him with 
any place of refuge or shelter, as his energies 
were at once at work to destroy it, in which 
he succeeded uncommonly well; so at night a 
sack was suspended from the top of his pole, 
into which he nestled himself with great 
comfort; and it is a singular fact, that at 
night I could go up to his pole and touch his 
sack, and he never attempted to move, but 
would give me an affectionate grunt of glad 
welcome, but if any other individual approach- 
ed within a yard of his pole, Jacko was out of 
his nest in an instant, screaming and preparing 
for battle. 

On a cold, wet, rainy night I used often to 
take him a bow! full of hot coffee, and know- 
ing there was sugar at the bottom of the 
bowl, he could not resist the temptation of 
plunging his hand into it to search for the 
sugar, although the coffee was so hot that he 
was obliged to cry out with the pain. 

Had I[ not witnessed what I am about to re- 
late, I could not have believed it. I have 
stood within thirty yards of his pole with my 
bow and arrow, and taking deliberate aim, 
have launched an arrow athim. Jacko would 
invariably catch the arrow in his hand, hold- 
ing it until I went and claimed it, when he al- 
ways gave it upreadily. But it is most re- 
markable that if another person took the 
bow and fired at him, Jacko, on catching the 
arrow, always broke it in pieces. I need not 
say that on these occasions I inariably gave v 
my worst arrows to my friends. 

He would catch anything that was thrown 
at him, thoroughly investigating the nature of 
the article he had caught. He was very par- 
tial to eggs, whether boiled or raw, and it 
was most amusing to see him tossing a hot 
egg from hand to hand, screaming the while, 
but never letting it go. 
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a bottle, tightly corked, and it was one of the 
pet amusements to see him pick out the cork, 
bit by bit, with his very strong nail; but to 
show how perfectly well he understood the 
use of the cork, when he had picked away as 
much as be could reach with his fingers, and 
still found himself unable to get at the con- 
tents, he would take up the bottle and crack 
the neck off against his pole. 

To give one instance of Jacko’s deep cun- 
ning, my company was on the line of march 
to an outpost. My wile and I| were riding a 
few hundred yards in the rear of the men, 
Jacko, as usual, loose and following us like a 
dog. We observed a Fingoe sitting on an 
ant heap, about thirty yards from the road- 
side, with his wife standing within a few feet 
of him, holding in her hand a fine cob of In- 
dian corn. All at once we saw Jacko walk 
up to the Fingoe and make friends with him 
(a most unusual thing, as he never took to the 
natives,) and even sitting on the Fingoe’s 
knee. ‘Then we saw him make a spring, and 
in the jump seize the Indian corn, and run- 
ning for his life, he caught hold of my stirrup 
and was on the pommel of my saddle like 
lightning. The Fingoe was much enraged, 
and threw his ‘‘knobkerie” at him, so I paci- 
fied the man, much to his delight, by giving 
him a bit of tobacco. 

41 have already said the soldiers were very 
fond of Jacko, and in the evening especially 
they would surround his pole, playing with 
him: but if he suddenly caught sight of me 
coming into the barrack square, he would im- 
mediately go round the circle, biting every 
one of the men, dash up on bis perch, and 
scream frantically, as it trying to persuade 
me that he was the injured party appealing to 
my protection. 

Although brought up by band, his intuitive 
perception of danger and recognition of bis 
enemies were remarkable. If I wished to 
keep him up on the pole, I had only to coil a 
dead snake at the bottom of it, and no dainty 
would induce him to come down; and when | 
was absent from my post, and the alarm cry 
of ‘Jacko is loose” sounded, my wite had 
only to put a leopard’s skin, with the head 
stuffed, in the doorway, and the quarters were 
pertectly safe from Master Jacko’s intrusion. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Touzel in **Knowl- 
edge.” 


ABOUT TALKING. 


A child brought up with Germans will talk 
German; with French, French; with English, 
English ; with the Italians, Italian. Weall learn 
to talk, and the child will learn to talk the lan- 
guage it hears, whatever that may be. And 
if the child hears low, vulgar, coarse, inele- 
gant language, it will learn to use that lan- 
guage, and will use it. And if chaste, pure, 
elegant, elevated conversation, the child will 
imbibe the same taste. It behooves parents 
to take care of the manner and substance of 
what they say before their children, and it is 
also very clear that the silly, nonsensical stuff 
talked to children is not only very silly, but 
equally injurious. 

Children will talk as they hear others talk. 
Parents and others are constantly educating 
this faculty in children by their conversation. 
lo be able to speak easily, elegantly, and 
correctly isa valuable power. It there are 
young men who wish to acquire this power they 
must speak; they must form debating sucie 
ties, and go at it, no matter how many blun- 
ders they make. They will soon come to ex- 
who laugh at them. Attend re- 
ligious meetings, and speak there; utter your 
thoughts and sentiments. [xpress your ideas 
on as great a variety of subjects as possible. 
Learn to give utterance to all your ideas. 
Language should be cultivated in connection 
with memory, so that we can at any time tell 
anything we know. How many men there are 
who know a great deal which would be of 
great service to the community if they had 
only cultivated the power to communicate it. 
Much is thus lost to mankind. The treasure 
is there, but to all the rest of mankind it is a 
sealed book. ‘They derive no advantage from 
the experience, and the acquirements, and the 
reasoning of such men. Ctildren and youths 
should be encouraged to talk. The old idea 
was that ‘‘children should have eyes and ears, 
and no tongue.” The faculty cannot be cul- 
tivated in that way. Children must talk, and 
must be guided in their talk and conversation 
if they are to become expert in the use of 
Women have the faculty in a 
higher degree than men. ‘They are great r 
talkers than men. They have stronger social 
feelings, wh the 
faculty; they are in society more; 
more to children ‘ 
than men. Men are engaged in business, in 
thought, and depress the faculty by want of 
exercise > 
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they talk 


Women are more eloquent 


excrcise 


while women, by exercising the fac- 
ulty, are constantly strengthening it. 


RARE WINES 

There are some wines which very few peo- 
ple drink, not only because they are scarce 
and dear, but because they have @ smack that 
is not to the general taste. Lachryma Christi 
is sipped by travelers at Naples, but few flasks 
find their way far trom their native slopes of 
Vesuvius. The white wine of Jurancon, sa- 
cred to the memory of the kings of Navarre, 
and always loved by Henry IV. of France, 
cannot be bought. Every j 
years before by far-sighted Legitimist consum- 
ers. It is bard, even at Vienna or Presburg, 
to buy one of those quaint bottles ot white 
glass and bulbous shape that holds an imperial 
pint of imperial Tokay. It is bulk 
for bulk, than any wine in the It is 
almost as strong as French brandy, almost as 
substantial as syrup, and is, in fact, only a 
superior raisin wine, luscious and cloyir g 
But it is a phyrogenite, born to grandeur. 
Those who grow the grapes are princes, 
whose Hungarian territories are administered 
by prefects and councils, and those who buy 
the wonderful wines are kings and kaisers, 
whose august demands leave only a handful of 
flasks to be scrambled for by the outside pub- 
lic. So, in a less degree, it is with Prince 
Metternich’s Cabinet Johannisberg, monarch 
of Rhine wines, the best of which scorns to 
find purchasers not commemorated in 


drop Is bespoken 


dearer, 
world. 


the 
‘*Almanac De Gotha ;” but pseudo specimens 
of which, at about eight dollars a bottle, are 
to be had at Rhineland hotels and in Paris 
restaurants in quantities that would make a 
thoughtful man marvel at the fertility of the 
few stony acres of the historical vineyard. 





ARCH AHOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 
FRANCE. 

A Roman tower discovered in the Sablon 
quarries, in Lorraine, has been partially un- 
buried and searched to the depth of about 
five metres. ‘The walls are in a good state of 
preservation, being constructed of white 
stone, and held together by a fine red cement 


harder than the stone itself. A number of 
interesting relics have been found among 
these ruins. Outside the tower is some fine 


sand, to a depth of | metre to 50 c., whilst 
inside, a layer of dark earth contained some 
large pieces of tile and brick of rather extra- 
ordinary dimensions. As the Romans paid 
taxes according to the number of their tiles, 
they deemed it wise to have them made as 
large as possible, and these specimens measure 
from Om. 15 to Om. 40 in length, and Om. 5 to 
Om. 10 in thickness. They are in splendid 
condition, being of a bright red color and 
having a metallic sound which indicates the 
excellence of their manufacture. The Ro- 
mans exposed their tiles to the air, allowing 
them to dry before placing them in the ovens, 
where they were subjected to the highest heat, 
which, however, was only reached in slow and 
regularly progressive stages. France was 
well wooded during the Koman epoch, and 
for that reason the manufacture of tiles and 
bricks presented no difficulties. A number of 
statuettes and coins, and inscriptions to pagan 
deities have been brought to light, and they 
tend to show that some of these relics belong- 
ed to the legions stationed in Lorraine from 
the year 50 to 300 of the Christian era. The 
tower is vaulted, and is supported on masonry 
in the form of four arches. 





Wit and Tumor. 


From The Centuay. 


THE BEA. 





She was rich and of high degree, 
A poor and unknown artist, he. 
“Paint me,” she said, ‘a view of the sea.” 


So he painted the sea as it looked the day 

That “mene arose from its spray; 

And it broke, as she gazed on its face the while, 
Into its countless, dimpled smile. 

‘What a poky, stupid picture!” said she; 

“I don’t believe he can paint the sea.” 


Then he painted a raging, tossing sea, 
Storming, with fierce and sudden shock, 
Wild cries, and writhing tongues of foam, 
A towering, mighty fastness rock. 

In its sides, above those leaping creste, 
The thronging seabirds built their nesta. 
**W hat a disagreeable daub !" said she; 
“Why, it isn’t anything like the sea!” 


Then he painted a stretch of hot, brown sand, 
With a big hotel on either hand, 

And a handsome pavilion for the band— 

Not a sign of water to be seen, 

Except one little, faint streak of green. 

“What a perfectly exquisite picture!” said she; 
“It's the very image of the sea.” J 





IDAHO’S EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 

When he had finished with the climate, soil 
and productions of Idaho, one of the group 
asked: ‘‘How about educational facilities ?” 
‘*That’s the only thing we lack,” replied the 
old man, with a mournful sigh. ‘*We've got 
schools enough, but we can’t keep no teach- 
ers.” ‘*What’s the trouble?” ‘Well, take 
my school for instance—only two miles from 
the nearest house, eminently situated on the 
top of a hill, and paying the highest salary. 
We can’t keep a teacher over two weeks.” 
“Do they die?” ‘Some do, though it’s no 








DAY, 


place for dying. We bad a young fellow 
from Ohio, and he met a grizzly and whistled 
for him. Thegrizzlycum. We had another, 
and a widder run him down and married him 
inside of a month. The third one was lame, 
and the Injuns overtook him. Then we tried 
women folks. The first one got married the 
night she lit down there; I took the second 
about the middle of the third week, and the 
next one was abducted by a stage robber.” 
‘‘Why don’t you get the ugliest, homeliest 
woman you can find—some perfect old terror, 
like that lantern-jawed, razor-faced female 
over by the ticket window?” ‘*Why don't 
we? Stranger, you Eastern folks will never 
understand us pioneers in the world—never. 
That's my wife—the identical school teacher 
I married, and she was the handsomest one in 
the drove !"— Detroit Free Press. 





Two Stipes or a Disposrrion.—** Mister,” 
began a small boy, as he entered a Wood- 
ward avenue grocery, yesterday, ‘‘Ma bought 
some mackerel bere last night.” 

“Fes,” 

‘‘And in making change you gave her—” 

‘‘No, I didn’t! I haven't had a quarter 
with a bole in it for a month !” 

‘*But Ma says you gave her a—” 

‘Don’t believe it—don’t believe it! I re- 
member now; I gave her a half dollar, a 
quarter and a nickel.” 

‘*Ma says you gave her a gold piece fora 
penny, and here it is.” 

‘Good gracious alive! but soI did—so I 
did! I remember now that I gave her a dol- 
lar bill and a lot of small change. Bub, 
what's your name, and do you think you can 
eat three sticks of lemon candy? Ah! it 
does me good to find honesty and reward it.” 
— Detroit Free Press. 





A FARMER living not many miles from St. 
Johnsbury, hireda Frenchman to work for 
him, who proved equal to the occasion. The 
first morning after the Frenchman arrived he 
was called about four o’clock for breaktast. 
After eating a hearty meal, he arose from the 
table and remarked: ‘*This is the best place 
lever got in! two suppers in one night! 
Hurrah for bed again!” and he retired, not 
appearing again until six o’clock.—St. Al- 
ban s Me SSE nger. 


Posr orsir: — Mrs. Malloy — ‘Shure, 
Mrs. McGinnis, an’ it’s rather poorly yer 
looking this morning.” Mrs. McGinnis— 


‘‘Indade, thin, Malloy, and it’s good raison 
I’m havin’ to look poorly. Here’s the post- 
man just been to the doore to tell me there's 
a dead letter waitin’ fur me at the post office ; 
an’ I can’t fur the life of me think who it is 
that’s dead.”— The Judge. 


Too late: Sitting Bull is credited with re- 
marking ina thoughtful manner: ‘*‘Whata 
pity it is that our forefathers, the noble sons 
of the forest, failed to pass an anti-European 
bill early in the seventeenth century.” 


Ex Secretary Evarta, who is increasing 
the size of his Vermont farm, is the man, 
who, when asked for something from his pen, 
sent the gentleman a fine young porker. 

Loapep to the muzzle. ‘‘What is this 
man charged with ?” asked the judge. ‘*With 
whiskey, yer Honor,” replied the sententious 








Tur fol ominous **Notis” is posted 
in a Texas saw-mill: ‘*)oant munky with the 
buz saw when in moshun.” 
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Vegetine 
Purifies the Blood, Renovates 
and Invigorates the 
Whole System. 


Hiave Vou Scrofu- 
lous Humor, Cancerous Humor, 


Reader, Got Scrofula, 


Cancer! 


You Can Positively be Cured. 
Thousands of Testimonials 
Prove It. 


Scrofulous Humor Cured. 


Boston, Bept. 9, 1877 
R. STEVENS I have suffered with 
is Humor for 


tried every 


Dear Sir 
and could get no 


thing in the sh 


seven yeare, 


on ef habe 
upe of herbs, 





alves, plas ete., but nothing did me any good. I 
was from my knees to my ankles one mass of sores. I 
was advised by P ¢ Officer W. B. Hiil to try Vege 
t I J last July, 187¢ After taking the 

nd t I began to get relief, and the sores te 
heal uy It was fir reduced to one large ulcer or 
my right leg, that run so much and looked so bad that 
muny * I must e1 g; but after I had taken 
14 bottles of Vegetine my leg was all healed up, and I 
am now as well as ever I was in my life I consider 
Vegetine the best cleanser and purifier of the blood, 
and ‘ “ ma e sufferingtas I have suffered, 
to give it atr HENRY T. SMITH, 

l a Street, Boston, Mass 

g r pana for r aged fathers and 
m rs; for it gives them strength, quiets their 
nerves, 1 gives them nature's sweet sleep 





VEGEHETINE 
SPRINC MEDICINE. 
Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 

2teopis 


















, FOOD 
Y FOR BLOOD, BRAINAND 
NERVES. 


(7A SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE MEDI- 
RICH IN PHOSPHATES AND NOT 
AP, ALCOILOLIC DRINK..4}3 Highly 
recommended by Chemists and Physicians as 
A POSITIVE TONIC, ALWAYS 
ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE, 
as it does not stimulate the brain or {irritate 
the system and leave deleterious effects. On 
he contrary, it furnishes just that which ig 
necessary to the brain, strengthens and quieta 
the nerves, purifies the heart’s blood, and 
Withereby makes only the best flesh, bone and 
muscle tw It works wonders, curing 
NERVOUS and GENERAL DEBILITY, 
MALARIA, DYSPEPSIA, INSOMNIA, 


CINE, 
AC 





t 





Produce: healthy action of the Liver and 
Kidneys, fortifying the system against the 
miasmatic influences, and will be found in- 








and nerve food tonic. { @’Forsale by all Drug- 

gists. §1.00 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WHEAT BITTERS Co., 

Office 19 Park Place, New York City. 


SSE 
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tm BEST THING KNOWN ® 
WASHING“= BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 
26teow 1s 


SKIN DISEASES 


Cured by Dr. Frazier’s Magic Ointment. 


(Tie AS IF _BY MAGIC, PIMPLES, 

Black Heads or Grubs, Blotches and Eruptions 
on the face, leaving the skin clear, healthy and beauti 
ful. Also cures Itch, Salt Rheum, Sore Nipples, Sore 
Lips, old, obstinate Ulcers and Sores, &c. 


SKIN DISEASES. 


#e~ The first and only positive cure for skin diseases 
ever discovered. 

John Cromer, Esq., Tionesta, Forest Co., Pa., suf- 
fered for 12 years from a skin disease, which appeared 
on his head. He employed many physicians and used 
numerous remedies, but they all failed to effect a cure. 
Dr. FRAZIER’S MAGIC OINTMENT was recommended 
tohim. He tried it and one box effected a complete 
cure. This is but a sample of the many testimonials 
which we have of the marvelous cures which have been 
wrought by Dr. FRAZIER’s MAGIC OINTMENT. 





For Blind, Bleeding, Itching or Ulcerated Piles Dr. 
WILLIAM’s INDIAN PILE OINTMENT is a sure cure. 
Price $1.00, by mail. For sale by Druggists. 


HENRY & CO., Sole Propr’s, 
eopl+ 62 Vesey St., New York. 
HORTHAN Dertinapercsstty (aught 
! by mail or personas 
ituntions procured re Pat ils when competent. 


end torcircular, W.G.CHAFFER, o- wego, N.Y. 
52t48 
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HEREDITARY 
SCROFUTLA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? This is true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease, 
Consumption and many other diseases are 
outgrowths of this impurity of the blood. 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 








Messrs. CC. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* « * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores io 
his head diseharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceeding 
dainty, most of the time eating but two sligh 
meals aday. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him til 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilia, Hisa pitty roved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. N. C. SANBORN, 
No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 


“We do not as a rule allow ourselves to 
use our editorial columns to speak of on | 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warrante 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put up in forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures Which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”’~—£ditors Lowell Weekly Journal. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 


Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





Or the same remedy as a liquid 


MME. AUGUSTA HEALEY’S 


Vegetable Tonic Cordial. 


Is Positive Anti-Pain for Woman. 


During 16 years names of good and noble women, 
from nearly every State in the Union, give grateful 
acknowledgment of its cures in all forms of Chronic 
Female Weaknesses, many of which had been treated 
in vain for months and years before {ta use. Its beet 


record, however, und established reputation have 
been won in Boston, where its proprietors are well 
known and respected. Made from the active prin 


of simple plants, herbs and seeds: Ma 
crotin from Black Cohosh Root. Viburnine from 
Cramp Bark, Senecin from Life Root, Aletrine from 
Unicorn Root, and others equally extolled in medical 
works and by regular physicians a* valuable agents in 


cipies only, 


the cure of woman's diseares, this ekiifully com. 
pounded remedy restores every uterine function to 
healthful activity, and removes every local weakness 


Cordial is particularly recommended 
liutely relieving periodical suffer 
ntense Pain, Cramps and Spasms, 
morning sickness, with bene 








ing, Backach« 


and to allay nausea and 





fit to mother and child. It is an unsurpassed Tonic 
and stomachic acid, renews the blood and acta with 
subtle «peed upow the nervous and vital fluids, and 


gives healthful vigor to the whole system 
A few testimonials from our volume. 
dresses will be furnished to any 
guaranteed truthful and genuine 
Mrs. W., Boston: I doctored 9 years for a severe 
chronic weakness, without permanent benefit, which 


The full ad 
inquirer, and are 


your remedie« have removed. 

Mra. G., Boston, (25th ward:) Healey’s Tonic Pille 
raised me from a sick bed, upon which I had lain help 
less almost 3 years 


Mrs. T., iter St., Boston: Healey’s Tonic Pills 
have proven the most wonderful remedy in removing 
a chronic weakness. I could not have believed it be 
fore I tried them 

Mre. M., a reliable Roxbury lady 


Healey'’s Tonic 
ed me ofa chronic displacement of 13 
of many others whom they 


ninent Boston lawyer: Hea- 
lly cured me of a severe uterine 

d inflammation, for which I had been 
ut permanent benefit. 
end (Bostor idy: I think Hea 
1 invaluable for the diseases of women. 
They have cured me and many of my friends 

Mrs. A., Butfum st., Lynn, Mass.’ My friends will 
all confirm the good that Healey’s Tonic Pills have 
done me 

Mrs. &., West er 
your remedies t 
success has | 
afford 





i, Boston: I have recommended 
, and in every case the 
suffering woman can 

< form of this 
weaknesses 
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so common toa 
Buy of 
mail or 


voseible; if not, we will 
t price, @1 per box or 
i stamp answered by lady 
r iable pamy t. Address H 

13 Temple PL, Boston, Mass. 


CEPHALINE 
stant relief and perma- 
tor NERVOUB, BILIOUS 





nent cure 


NERVE FOOD 






and SICK HEADACHES, DYS8S 
CLM Gita PRPSIA, EPILEPSY, PARALY 
> BY SIS, HEART DISEASES, NER 
IMA MUR See VOUS PkOSTRATION, SLEEP- 
a 1ESSNESS, TREMORS and all 
NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. Send stamp at once tor 
pamphlets containing positive proofs 
Buy of your Druggist, if possi if not, we will 
mail it f price, 50c. per box; 
six boxe F. THAYER & CO., 
3 Temple I 
Mentior 
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REID’S 
CREAMERY 


‘SIMPLEST & BEST. 
Agents Wanted 


BUTTER WORKER § 


Most Effective and Convenient 
Also Power Workers, 
Cap'city 10,000 lbs. per DAY 
Butter Printers, Shipping 
Boxes, etc. Send for circular, 








__A.H.REID, 
26_S.16th Street, Phila., Pa. 
Steow6 JOS, BRECK & SONS, Agents, Boston, Mase 
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All New Style Chromo Cards, No 2 alike, name 
CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, 
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STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 


Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 





rates. Ww. H. DOLE, 
Corner of A and Congress Streeta, 
49 SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
Sees £2 FES Re 
Stone Drain Pipe, Sand, Plaster, Cement, Lime, 
Shovels. WALDO BROS., 88 Water Street, Boston. 


WATER! WATER 
RUST’S EAGLE 


Q 
a | . . . 
*e..Well-Drilling Mach 
&, WELL-UT CHN8, 
With English Steel Bits, 
and all our Improved Attachments, 
is the easiest handled, fastest work- 
ing, requires one-third less power 
than any other, and is Guaran- 
teed to cut the hardest rock 
in New England or elsewhere. 
Send for Cireulars, giving Low 
Prick and full description. 


0. RUST, §*-4RSEPM: 


DYKE’S REARD ELIXIR 
orcas loxariant Mustacha, Whiee 
oF have om bald heads im 2) te > 
3 deve. Both young and off our 
prise evervbedy. Jor 8 Phge does S > 
N~ the work. W\M pworeit or forfan 
oo 8 - 25 


par Pockage with direrione eenled cad } 3 
Saaaee crater. A. L, SMITH & €0., Sole Agt's, Palniine, ill, 
steow4s 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL FVER.DLOOMING 


ROSES 


The ty establishment makin; a 

BUSINESS of ROSES. 

for ROSES alone. 2s Rg BW avin erent: 
re 
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6 
ums and Extras, mo than most estab- 
lishments grow. Strong Pot OSE nuitable for imme. 
diate bloom delivered safely, postpaid to any post ce. 
5 splendid varieties, your ghoices, all labeled, for @1 
(2 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for +B 35 for $5; 75 
$10; 100 for $13, Our NE VIDE, @ complete 
T t se, T0 pp, elegant yilluatratec 


THE DINCEE & CONARD C6. 
E DINCEE 4 cc C6. 





Rose Growers, rove, -, Fe 
10teows6 
25 Steel Plate and Pearl Chromo Cards (half each) 
hame on, 10c, 14 packs $1.00. @50 given to best 
Agent. Full particulars with first order. NATION- 
AL CARD WORKS, New Haven, Conn. 4teowl4 


SWITZERLAND 
ENDORSES 


FD ENNSYEVANIA'S 


Pronouncing THE LANCASTER WATCH 


MANF'O BY LANCASTER WATCH ©O., LANCASTER, PA., 


“THE BEST WATCH 
MADE IN AMERICA.” 


BEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


4t17 
$72 A WEEK. @12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly Outfit free. Address TRUE & Co., 
Augusta, Maine. 62051” 





40 Large Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 100. 
Postpaid. Gro. 1. REED & Co. Nassau, N. Y. 
26t50-13teop 












style type 
‘On 50 t new ChromoCards 10¢. 14 


Agts. make 50 per cent. Please send 20¢ for: 
Album guns Premium List &e, Blank Cards at 
wholesale. NORTHFORD CARD W: North 








$850 Square Grand Piano for on! 


PIANO STYLE 3 1-2 


y finished, 3 strimgs, 7 1-3 Octa, 
patent cantante agraffes, our new pat: 
scale, beautiful carved lege, and |) re ‘ 
and large faney moulding, full iron ; 
Grand Action, Grand Hammers 
provement which can in any way tena 
tion of the instrument, has been added 

42° Our price for thix« ipstrument, 


and delivered on oe 


board cars “ 


York, with fine Piano Cover > ate 
Stool and Book, only ledyc $245 
from our late wholesale factory prj ~_ 0 
for 60 days only, to have this penn.’ 
piano imtroduced. [hie is ney ne 


—- bargein ever offered the » 
nprecedented success! Tremend 
style! Order at once, 

This Piano will be sent on 15 day« 
send reference if you do not rend mony 
Cash sent with order will be refunded 
freight charges paid by us both «..” 
Piano is not just as represented, s, vt 
special Bargains Pianos, $160 up. 
in use, and mot ome dissatisfied Purche 
Handsome Illustrated Catalogue, maui): ee 
the highest testimonials ever awar ‘ 
turer. Every Piano fully warranted for 

SHEET MUSIC \ price. Cata 
oan sent for 3c stamp 
a, DELSSOHN PIANO Co., 


EARS ror tHe MILLION! 
Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s {) 


Positively Restores the Hearing, 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness h, 
This Oil is abstracted from peculiar + 

White Shark, caught in the ): s 

CARCHARODON RONDELETIL. Every ( 

man knows it. Its virtues as a restora 

were discovered by a Boddhiet Prix 

1410. Its cures were so Dumerous 4 n 

seemingly miraculons, that 

ficially proclaimed over the entire |} 


Box 26 


‘ 








became 60 universal that for over 300 y+», . 
Deafness has existed among the «) 
people. Sent, charges prepaid 


$1.00 per bottle. 


’ . 

Hear What the Deaf Say! 

It has performed a miracle int 

I have po unearthly 
much better 

1 have been greatly benefited 

My deafness helped a great de 
tle will cure me. 


DUVisee | 





“Its virtues are | 
CHARACTE! 


SONALLY TESTIFY, BOTIT 
OBSERVATION. Write at once t 
NEY, 7 Dey Street, New ) ork 
you will receive by returD arer 
you to hear like anybody else, and w 
fects will be permanent. You w 
60." —EDITOR OF MEKCANTILE K 


0 avoid lore in the 


» Oe 
by KeGisTERED LETTER 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY 
Late J 


Mails, ; 


New ¥ 


7 Dey Street 


SOLE AGENTS FOR AME} 











n hhg » Veterinary 

traveling tp this eoum 

and Catte Powders & he ae w 

says that Sheridan's Condition J 

pure and tmmense y + 
3 ike S 


{rv, says that mew 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorough know 7 e ¢ 
which govern the operation« 
tion, and by a careful applica f the 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. kpps hus 
breakfast tables with a d ‘ t 
which may save us many heavy d 
by the judicious use of - articles 
stitution may be gradu t 
to resist every tender 
subtle maladies are floating ar 
wherever there is a weak j \ 
many a fatal shaft by keeping elves w 
with pure blood and a prope 
Civil Service G 
Made simply w 
tins only (4,-. and .) label 
JAMES EPPS & CO, 
26t51 


$777 ane 


EED 





= h be ng w 
H Y 

London, Engia 
A YEAR and ex 


Outht free A ro 


VICKERY, Augusta, Me 


FARMERS Tt pays tohave goo lt 
GARDENERS =| ji hate to bus of a r 
NURSERYMEN FY iilustratecd Catalc 


“i tsower,| WE ARE TI 
Mathews, es Drills, aud SOL) 
other first-class r T 
Everything for the is WESTERN 


den, Ganenhoure or Noreen AGENTS. 
We WARRANT everything as represented 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


SEEDS AND IMPLEMENTS, 


Fully illustrated Catalor 





CHICAGO, ILL. Wroicsaie and Reva. ROCHESTER, § } 
lyeop2 
AGENTS! AGENTS! AGE \!s 
GEN. DODGES' bran’ new book, jus 
AMONG 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS 


OUR WILD INDIANS 








is the grandest chance ever offere 
GEN. SHERMAN This Sip 
Thriling work outsells all others 1¢ 
k ever published. Agents a wre 
¢ ifthe reo. } AGENTS 
toA. D INGTON A CW., Hartlord, ¢ 
ly10 


ANY MAN, WOMAN OR CHILD 
Sending us an order with Postal Order or 
Bank draft for the following goods, 5 
12 ex. qual.Steel Garden Trowels,' 
2“ “ Hand weedera, 
pad Steel Strawberry Forks, 
12 Bronzed Ladies Sets, 4p’ 
will receive two each extra; or, cat 
of the amount from their remittar 
sion. Send us $1.05 for sample ot ea 
ward same by mail or express, fre 
price lists. Address, LESTER & | 
CO., MILLER’s FALLs, MAss 


ge, DR, E,_ KNIGHT, 


Physician and Ocu 


Performs Wonder 


YMA. 





New Treatment of the Eye and 


Cataracts, Color Blindness, Double Vi ' 

and All Obstructions Remowed With 
out Instruments or Pain. 

Cancers checked in a few days at 

knife, plaster, or harsh means. Fis ‘* 

ings, Piles, Dyspepsia, Scald Head, sa 

sipelas, Palsy, Fits, Rhewmatiem, >; 

Liver Diseases cured in half the time a 

expense of any other treatment. | 

mors eradicated from the system. ( 

FREE. Office 

618 Tremont St., near Dedham, Beo>' 
26t1 


TARTLINC 
DISCOVERY’ 


LOST MANHOOD RESTORED 
A victim of youthfui imprudence ca 
tcre Decay, Nervous Debility, 
having tried in vain every known r 
covered a simple self cure, which he 
to his fellow-sufferers, address J, H, Ril} i> 
43 Chatham sSt., N.Y. 
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Toany suffering » 
or Bronchitis who 
desire relief, } cant 
means of Permanent a 
itive Cure. A Hom } 
No charge for cor j 
mail. Valuable 7 

“his re 


Rev T. P. CHI am 
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New Goods never before introduced for AGENTS 
New 60 pag 
Nassa 





Terme that can’t be beat 
Catalogue free. NASON & OU.,, 111 
York. 







GREAT INDUC! wists 
It will pay ¥ * 10 
Chromos * 

. ° beavy «rd. allnew 
signs of Swine Scenes, Ocean ¥ tews, Bird Mott 
rose serica, Arctic ‘es, Moonlight views, 

ane’ 











es, Gold Rings, & extra 
mmission paid agt's full part arse . Cam 
clesale, STAK PRINTING Co, North: 





I WARRANT ONE BOTTLE A PERFEC! 
for all the worst forms of PILES, 2 to * 


*SOORTAS 








worst cases of LEPROSY, SCROFULA,! aed 
CANCER, ECZEMA, SALT RHEUM, KY! 
TISM, KIDNEYS, DYSPEPSIA, CA! ARKU a 
diseases of the SKIN and BLOOD. #1 4 b« ane 
everywhere, Send for 32 page pampllet ‘ 
ing {ts wonderful cures. H. D. FOWLE, (0. 
Central Wharf, Boston. Sent by xp : = 
wou oneal 








100 All New sey CARDS": Nar I Shiwss 
st Qualit ancy Le 
as tQ phed Printed On All ye 
Wesendthis-the most Elegant J 
FED pubiished-free to every one set 
or our new price dist, 9 yy : e 
Agents Large Sample Book & }00 s3 
‘address, STEVENS BROTHERS, North! 
l7w4 


NERVE AND BRAIN DISEA 

Dr. E. C. West’s NERVE AND BRAIN TREES 
a specific for Hysteria, Dizziness, COPYE in 
vous Headache, Mental Depression, Loss" ° 
Premature Old Age, caused by over-* xer : “* 
indulgence, which ‘leads to misery, decs) ! 
One box will cure recent cases. Eac Jee 
one month’s treatment. One dollar ® 00") oy 
five dollars; sent by mail prepaid, om rt" Pryith ea 
We guarantee six boxes to cure any ©* ympanied # 
order received by us for six boxes, |. wr eo 
five dollars, we will send the purchs treatment OO 
guarantee to return the money if the t°¥" oy on th 
not effect a cure. Guarantees issued 0% 
treatment is 


ord, (on! 
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rust 
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Addres* 
direct from us. A". gw ITH, 
DOOLITTLE & © 
SMITH, General N. E. Ag? ass 
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ly36 24 & 26 Tremont St., Boro” 
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